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578 WHEN THOU SLEEPEST. — RETIREMENT. 


“UNDER THE CLOUD AND THROUGH 
THE SEA.” 
So moved they, when false Pharaoh’s legion 
pressed, 
Chariots and horsemen following furiously, — 
Sons of old Israel, at their God’s behest, 
Under the cloud and through the swelling sea. 


So passed they, fearless, where the parted wave, 
With cloven crest uprearing from the sand,— 

A solemn aisle before,—behind, a grave,— 
Rolled to the beckoning of Jehovah’s hand. 


So led he them, in desert marches grand, 
By toils sublime, with test of long delay, 

On, to the borders of that promised land 
Wherein their heritage of glory lay. 


And Jordan raged along his rocky bed, 
And Amorite spears flashed keen and fear- 
fully : 
Still the same pathway must their footsteps 
tread,— 
Under the cloud and through the threatening 
sea. 


God works no otherwise. No mighty birth 4 
But comes by throes of mortal agony : 

No man-child among nations of the earth 
But findeth baptism in a stormy sea. 


Sons of the saints who faced their Jordan-flood 
In fierce Atlantic’s unretreating wave,— 
Who by the Red Sea of their glorious blood 
Reached to the freedom that your blood shall 
save ! 


O countrymen! God’s day is not yet done! 
He leaveth not his people utterly ! 
Count it a covenant that he leads us on 
Beneath the cloud and through the crimson 
sea ! —Altlantic Monthly. 


WHEN THOU SLEEPEST. 


Waen thou sleepest, lulled in night, 
Art thou lost in vacancy # 
Does no silent inward light, 
Softly breaking, fall ‘on thee ? 
Does no dream on quiet wing 
Float a moment mid thatray, 
Touch some answering mental string, 
Wake a note and pass away ? 


When thou watchest, as the hours 
Mute and blind are speeding on, 
O’er that rayless path, where lowers 

Mufiled midnight, black and lone; 
Comes there nothing hovering near, 
Thought or half reality, 
Whispering marvels in thine ear, 
Every word a mystery, 
Chanting low an ancient lay, 
Every plaintive note a spell, 
Clearing memory’s clouds away, 
Showing scenes thy heart loves well ? 
Songs forgot, in childhood sung, 
Airs in youth beloved and known, 
Whispered by that airy tongue, 
Once again are made thine own. 





Be it dream in haunted sleep, 
Be it thought in vigil lone, 
Drink’st thou not a rapture deep 
From the feeling, ’tis thine own? 
All thine own ; thou need’st not tell 
What bright form thy slumber blest; 
All thine own ; remember well 
Night and shade were round thy rest. 


Nothing looked upon thy bed, 
Save the lonely watch-light’s gleam ; 
Not a whisper, not a tread 
Scared thy spirit’s glorious dream. 
Sometimes, when the midnight gale 
Breathed a moan and then was still, 
Seeméd the spell of thought to fail, 
Checked by one ecstatic thrill ; 


Felt as all external things, 
Robed in moonlight, smote thine eye ; 
Then thy spirit’s waiting wangs 
Quivered, trembled, spread to fly ; 
Then th’ aspirer wildly swelling 
Looked, where mid transcendency 
Star to star was mutely telling 
Heaven’s resolve and fate’s decree. 


Oh! it longed for holier fire 
Than this spark in earthly shrine ; 
Oh! it soared, and higher, higher, 
Sought to reach a home divine. 
Hopeless quest ! soon weak and weary 
Flagged the pinion, drooped the plume, 
And again in sadness dreary 
Came the baffled wanderer home. 


And again it turned for soothing 

To th’ unfinished, broken dream ; 
While, the ruffled current smoothing, 

Thought rolled on her startled stream. 
IT have felt this cherished feeling, 

Sweet and known to none but me; 
Still I felt it nightly healing 

Each dark day’s despondency. 


CHARLOTTE BRonts. 


RETIREMENT. 


A sHapy and sequestered spot, 
To meditate alone, 

Where foot of man approacheth not, 
Untrodden, and unknown; 


A little brook to sing to me; 
Some simple flower, to smile; 

The shelter of a spreading tree ; 
The gales of heaven the while 


To fan me as they murmur near: 
These would I ne’er resign, 

To call the proudest portion here, 
With all its glory, mine. 


Poor world! Thou art a generous soul, 
All selfish though thou be, 

To sip the froth of pleasure’s bowl, 
And leave the draught to me. 


—Chambers’s Journal. 
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THOMAS ‘DE QUINCEY: 579 


From The Quarterly Review. 
Selections, Grave and Gay, from Writings 
published and unpublished by Thomas De 

Quincey. Edinburgh and London, 1854- 

60. 14 vols. 12mo, 

THE position of De Quincey in the litera- 
ture of the present day is remarkable. We 
might search in vain for a writer who, with 
equal powers, has made an equally slight im- 
pression tpon the general public. His style 
is superb : his powers of reasoning are unsur- 
passed: his imagination is warm and bril- 
liant, and his humor both masculine and del- 
icate. Yet with this singular combination 
of gifts, he is comparatively little known 
outside of that small circle of men who love 
literature for its own sake, wh'ch, in propor- 
tion to the population, is not an increasing 
class. Of the causes which contributed to 
this result, such as depended on his own 
character will develop themselves in the 
course of our remarks. Of the others, it is 
sufficient to point out these two, that he 


, heither completed any one great work, nor 


enjoyed the advantage of being represented 
by any great periodical; a circumstance 
which has sometimes given permanence and 
unity to a writer’s reputation as effectively 
as independent authorship. That his essays 
are not, in general, upon popular subjects, is 
of course another element in the case; al- 
though they only require to be read to show 
how easily a man of genius can lubricate the 
gravest topics by his own overflowing humor, 
without making the slightest approximation 
to either flippancy or coarseness. As we 
fancy, however, that even less is known of 
his birth, parentage, and education, than of 
his literary remains, we shall endeavor to 
make our sketch of him complete by pref- 
acing our critical remarks with a brief memoir 
of his earlier career as far as it can be ex- 
tracted from the fragmentary materials which 
he has left us. 

The subject of this article was born at 
“The Farm,” a country house occupied by 
his father near Manchester, on the 15th of 
August, 1785. But his earliest recollections 
were of “ Greenhays,” a villa near the same 
town, where he was brought up in all the 
comfort and elegance of the household of an 
opulent English merchant. His family was 
of Norwegian origin, but, as he assured 
George III., had been in England since the 
Conquest. Thomas was the fifth of eight 





children, and, if his own reminiscences are 
to be credited, was a warm-hearted but muse 
ing, imaginative, and rather weakly child. 
The death of two elder sisters before he had 
completed his sixth year left a lasting im- 
pression on his mind; and he has described, 
in language of great force and beauty, his 
sensations at the funeral of one, and the sin- 
gular dreams with which his first experience 
of deathinspired him. His father died when 
Thomas was in his seventh year, leaving 
Greenhays, with a fortune of £1,600 a year, 
to his widow. This father the child had 
scarcely ever seen. Business kept him con- 
stantly abroad; and the only means by which 
he contrived to see his family at all was by 
meeting them occasionally at a watering- 
place, to which Thomas was considered too 
young to be taken. But Mr. De Quincey’s 
death brought back another comparative 
stranger to the family hearth, in the shape 
of the eldest boy, then about twelve years 
of age, who had been educated at Louth 
Grammar School. The advent of this brother 
precipitated De Quincey’s “ Introduction to 
the world of strife,” an initiation which he 
admits was not without considerable advan- 
tage both to his moral and physical consti- 
tution. His natural addiction to loneliness 
and dreaming, combined with grief for his 
sisters’ loss, was generating in him an un- 
wholesome condition of both mind and body, 
which his brother’s arrival rudely, but oppor- 
tunely, dissipated. De Quincey says him- 
self, in reference to this period of his child- 
hood, that he thanks Providence for four 
things—first, that he lived in a rustic soli- 
tude; secondly, that the solitude was in 
England ; thirdly, that “his infant feelings’ 
were moulded by the gentlest of sisters,” 
instead of ‘horrid ‘pugilistic brothers ;” 
finally, that he and they were members of 
“a pure, holy, and magnificent church.” 
But our readers must not suppose that De 
Quincey had any real doubt about the para- 
mount utility of a public school education ; 
though at the age of six years “the whole 
world of strife,” as opened to him by his 
elder brother, proved any thing but soothing 
to his feelings. This brother seems, in all 
respects, to have been a remarkable boy. 
He read lectures on physics to the rest of 
the nursery. He endeavored to construct 
an apparatus for walking across the ceiling 
like a fly, first on the principle of skates, 
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and subsequently upon that of a humming- 
top. He was profound on the subject of 
necromancy, and frequently terrified his 
young admirers by speculating on the pos- 
sibility of a general confederation of the 
ghosts of all time against a single genera- 
tion of men. He made a balloon; and 
wrote, and, in conjunction with his brothers 
and sisters, performed two acts of a tragedy, 
in which all the personages were beheaded 
at the end of each act, leaving none to carry 
on the play, a perplexity which ultimately 
caused “ Sultan Amurath ” to be nbandoned 
to the housemaids. In all these matters, 
however, no especial burden was imposed on 
Thomas. It was first in his position as 
major-general of his brother’s army, and 
secondly as absolute monarch of the king- 
dom of Gombroon, that he suffered the worst 
terrors and anxieties. The two boys went 
every morning to a private tutor’s house 
and returned in the afternoon, on one or 
both of which occasions a fight invariably 
took place with the boys of a neighboring 
factory, chiefly carried on with stones, and, 
as it would appear from its bloodlessness, 
at a safe distance. These military opera- 
tions were of course under the control of the 
elder brother, who directed Thomas’s move- 
ments upon the flank, or rear of the enemy, 
sometimes planting him in ambush and 
sometimes as a corps of observation, as the 
exigencies of the case required. Arriving 
at home, he issued a bulletin of the engage- 
ment, which was read with much ceremony 
to the housekeeper. Sometimes this docu- 
’ ment announced a victory, and sometimes a 
defeat; but the conduct of the major-gen- 
eral was criticised without reference to the re- 
sult. Now he was decorated with the Bath, 
and now he was deprived of his commis- 
sion. At one time his services merited the 
highest promotion, at another he behaved 
with a cowardice “ that seemed inexplicable, 
except on the supposition of treachery.” 
Once he was drummed out of the army, but 
“restored at the intercession of a distin- 
guished lady” (the housekeeper, to wit). In 
these singular vicissitudes of fortune two 
whole years were passed ; but, extraordinary 
as is the air of reality which De Quincey 
has thrown around this description, it is 
even less wonderful than the picture of his 
own feelings as king of the island of Gom- 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY.: 


broon, threatened, not remotely, with annex- 
ation, by the superior potentate his brother, 

“* How, and to what extent,” my brother 
asked, “did I raise taxes on my sub- 
jects?” At this question the model young 
prince was staggered. He abhorred taxa- 
tion of all kinds. But then he knew that, 
if he said as much, his ambitious neighbor 
would jump to the conclusion that he had no 
standing army—an idea which he felt would 
be fatal to his own independence. But though 
he evaded this particular difficulty, a shock- 
ing discovery was in store for him. In an 
evil hour his brother became acquaihted 
with Lord Monboddo’s theory of the human 
race; and he presently announced the fact 
that the inhabitants of Gombroon had not 
yet worn off their tails. This was a hideous 
piece of intelligence. As absolute ruler, 
Thomas might at once issue an edict com- 
pelling his people to sit down six hours 
every day, “and so make a beginning,” or 
he might dress them in the Roman toga, as 
the best means of hiding their appendages. 
But either alternative left the great fact un- 
touched that he was king of a nation of 
Caudati, and he continued plunged in the 
profoundest melancholy throughout the re- 
mainder of his reign. 

At the expiration of two years his broth- 
er’s proficiency with his pencil caused him to 
be transferred to the house of the celebrated 
academician, Mr. de Loutherbourg, where he 
died of typhus fever at the age of sixteen. 
Being no longer under the necessity of pro- 
tecting his subjects from the neighboring 
potentate of Tigrosylvania, the monarch of 
Gombroon laid aside his crown, and retired 
into private life. The ensuing four years, 
i.e. from his eighth year to his twelfth, were 
marked by no incidents particularly worthy 
of commemoration, except the removal of 
his family from Greenhays to Bath, and his 
own entrance at the Bath Grammar School. 
Here he made numerous enemies by the su- 
periority of his Latin verses: and he was 
ultimately removed from the school, prima- 
rily, indeed, in consequence of an accident, 
but secondarily, because his mother was un- 
willing that he should hear so much of his 





own merits. From Bath he went to another 
school, at Winkfield, in Wiltshire, which he 
left in the spring of the year 1800, for the 
| purpose of accompanying a young friend of 
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his own age, Lord Westport, and his tutor, 
ona tour in Ireland. This chapter of his 
autobiography he has headed with “ I enter 
the world ; ” and as the period of this excur- 
sion coincided with that period of life when 
the boy is passing into the youth, and when 
it requires but the influence of society, and 
especially female society, to arouse in him 
the first faint consciousness of coming man- 
hood, we doubt not that the summer of this 
year did constitute an epoch in De Quincey’s 
life which justifies the title conferred upon 
it. He arrived in Dublin in the month of 
June, and was present at the final act of the 
old Irish Parliament, namely, its sitting to 
hear the royal assent to bills of the last 
session read out; among which the Bill for 
the Union was included. He has recorded 
his impressions of this event in a very in- 
teresting passage, and especially his surprise 
at the absence of any loud demonstrations 
of public feeling either within or without 
Parliament. On leaving Dublin he passed 
three months at the seat of Lord Altamont,* 
Lord Westport’s father, in the county of 
Mayo, where he visited all the scenes of the 
later Irish Rebellion under Humbert, of 
which, as well as of the earlier rising in the 
same year, he has left a most animated and 
concise account. He returned to England 
in the month of October, and on board the 
packet made acquaintance witha young lady, 
the sister of Lady Errol, who inspired him 
with his first ideas of the passion of love. 
She had gallantly taken his part when some 
rather vulgar people on board had thought 
to propitiate Lord Westport by snubbing his 
untitled companion; and when afterwards 
he expressed his gratitude, she blushed at 
the warmth of his expressions. This blush 
was a revelation—like the flower which spoke 
to Columbus of approaching land; and from 
that moment the idea of returning to school 
became intolerable unto him. Such, how- 
ever, was his destiny, rendered all the more 
cruel by the circumstances which immedi- 
ately preceded it. On arriving in England 
he found letters directing him to join his 
sister at Laxton, the Northamptonshire seat 
of Lord Carbery, where his future destina- 
tion till he should be old enough for one of 
the universities would be communicated to 
him. Lord Carbery had married an early 
friend of De Quincey’s mother, a very beau- 
* Afterwards Marquis of Sligo. 


tiful girl, now only in her twenty-sixth year, 
and inclined to be religious. Staying in the 
house as her guests were a Lord and Lady 
Massey, represented to Thomas on his ar- 
rival as a species of Cymon and Iphigenia. 
Lord Massey was a heavy and half-educated, 
but not unintelligent, Irish lord, whose dor- 
mant faculties had been aroused by marriage 
with a lovely young wife about Lady Car- 
bery’s age, but who rather languished at 
Laxton for want of male companionship 
after dinner; Lord Carbery being detained 
from home. Now what was the task that 
awaited the boy of fifteen on joining this 
aristocratic circle? Lady Carbery sent for 
him on the moment of his arrival, and con- 
fided her difficulties to his ear. He must aid 
in the good work of polishing the noble Cy- 
mon; he must take him in hand after din- 
ner, talk to him with ease and condescension, 
but so as not to show his own superiority too 
much, and keep the bottle circulating pleas- 
antly for the traditional two hours. All this 
our precocious philosopher undertook with- 
out diffidence, and accomplished, as he af- 
firms, with success.. But this was not all. 
Lady Carbery, as we have said, was inclined 
to be religious, and erelong we find the ex- 
schoolboy of Winkfield installed as tutor in 
theology to a beautiful dame of twenty-six. 
He startled her, he says, with the depth and 
novelty of his views. She feared she had 
never understood the Bible. For that pur- 
pose, said her new mentor, Greek was indis- 
pensable, and Greek it was determined they 
should learn. Lexiconsand New Testaments 
were procured from Stamford, and in a very 
short time the fair pupil read Greek with 
facility. Finding his task, no doubt, an un- 
commonly agreeable one, Mr. Tom forthwith 
proposed to take the lady through Herodo- 
tus. He drew such a picture “ of the viva- 
cious and mercurial Athenian,” ete. ete., 
that his mistress was fascinated by the idea, 
and consented to exchange the hard and 
spirit-breaking problems of Geneva for the 
beautiful myths and summer theology of 
Greece. But, alas for human joys! In the 
midst of these pleasant dreams “‘ the knock- 
ing at thegate” is heard. Lord Carbery has 
returned from Ireland. Greek is thrown 
aside as a graceful folly ; and the luckless 
lad who, for two months, had been the con- 





descending cultivator of a middle-aged lord, 
and the daily instructor of a pretty woman, 
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suddenly wakes up and finds himself again 
aschoolboy. His guardians had determined 
that he should be sent to the Manchester 
Grammar School, in the hopes of his obtain- 
ing one of their university exhibitions. And 
thither accordingly in the December of 1800 
we find him wending his way, in sorrow and 
rebelliousness of spirit. 

At this, his last school, De Quincey had 
two evils to contend with. The first was his 
too keen appreciation of the society which he 
had now lost; the second was an impaired 
digestion, consequent on the want of exercise. 
The first of these would probably have dis- 
appeared altogether, had it not been for the 
prostration of mind occasioned by his physi- 
cal ailment, which was in turn aggravated by 
the injudicious treatment of an ignorant 
apothecary. His period of misery was 
lightened by one gleam of comfort in the 
shape of a visit to Manchester by Lady Car- 
bery. But after her departure his melan- 
choly increased to such a height that, finding 
all remonstrances with his guardians in- 
effectual, he resolved to elope from the school. 
They of course did not feel justified in remov- 
ing him until he had completed the term 
of residence required for succession to a 
scholarship, and so defeating the very object 
for which he had originally been placed there. 
He, on the contrary, with youthful indiffer- 
ence to money, resolved that his seventeenth 
birthday (August, 1802) should not find him 
at school. The final result was, that one fine 
morning in July he quietly let himself out of 
the head-master’s house, consigned his trunk 
to the carrier, and set forth on foot for Ches- 
ter, where his mother now lived at a house 
called St. John’s Priory. 

If his own language can be trusted, De 
Quincey must have left Manchester with so 
much scholarship as would do credit to the 
sixth-form boys of our best public schools. 
Four years earlicr he had beaten at Latin 
verses young men upon the wing for Cam- 
bridge, and he had given subsequent proof of 
his proficiency in that accomplishment ; 
while shortly after the present date we find 
him gravely weighing the propriety of writing 
a Greek remonstrance to the Bishop of Ban- 
gor inreturn for some fancied insult at the 
hands of that learned prelate.* He tells us, 
in fact, in so many words, that he wielded the 


* Dr. Cleaver, Principal of Brasenose, a great 
Greek scholar. 





Greek language “ with preternatural address 
for varying the forms of expression, and for 
bringing the most refractory ideas within the 
harness of Grecian phraseology.” 

If this were really the case, it is a pity that 
his guardians did not comprehend the full 
value of the accomplishment. A lad with 
this power of composition was under no 
necessity of ruining his liver at Manchester 
for the sake of forty pounds a year: either 
Oxford or Cambridge would have welcomed 
him with open arms. For although the dis- 
tinction which De Quincey himself draws be- 
tween the knowledge and the command of a 
classical language is in itself just, if not ex- 
pressed by exactly the most appropriate words, 
yet it is one hardly realized by the universi- 
ties in their purely classical examinations. 
It is barely possible that a candidate who 
composed the most vigorous and idiomatic 
Greek or Latin should do his other papers so 
badly as to place himself second on the list. 
Whether it be considered that the compre- 
hensive scholarship which De Quincey ex- 
presses by the word “ knowledge” is more 
fitly acquired in an after period of life, or 
whether it be thought that the “ natural sen- 
sibility,” of which alone he tells us that good 
composition is the test, points to a higher or- 
der of mind than philosophical research, we 
cannot say ; but sure we are that even at the 
present day, and much more fifty years ago, 
a youth of seventeen who outstripped all com- 
petitors in the four kinds of composition 
might calculate with certainty on the best 
scholarships in Oxford. 

At Chester De Quincey found residing 
with his mother his maternal uncle, a Cap- 
tain Penson, of the Bengal establishment, and 
by a temporary arrangement, to which the 
efforts of the old soldier were mainly con- 
ducive, he received a weekly allowance of a 
guinea to enable him to execute his cherished 
purpose of a pedestrian tour in Wales. He 
spent the autumn of 1802 in the indulgence 
of this fancy, dining sumptuously for six- 
pence, sometimes sleeping on the hillgde, and 
sometimes in a crack hotel, and, in his own 
words, “sailing alternately upon the high- 
priced and the low-priced tack.” By de- 
grees, however, he grew tired of this mode of 
life. The weather became less favorable to 
pedestrians; the want of books began to 
make itself felt ; and finally, imagining that 
he could borrow money in London on the 
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strength of his pecuniary expectations, he 
took the resolution of hiding from his guar- 
dians in the metropolis till they should cease to 
have any further control over his movements. 
Mounting the Holyhead mail at Shrewsbury 
one dark November night, he was carried for- 
ward to the scene of fancied freedom and en- 
joyment at the rate of six miles and a half an 
hour, and reached London, after a journey of 
twenty-eight hours, with the address of a 
money-lender and some nine or ten guineas 
in his pocket. And now began that wearing 
process which breaks the spirits, saps the 
morality, and turns the blood to gall, of 
dancing attendance at a usurer’s office, per- 
petually encountered with fresh excuses for 
delay and fresh demands for money for the 
preparation of fresh securities. No wonder a 
boy of seventeen was soon fleeced of every 
guinea by this race of vultures, whose yearly 
profits are not inconsiderably swollen by 
these preliminary extortions. In fact, it is 
all they ever get from a certain class of vic- 
tims whose proposals they never mean to en- 
tertain, but whose few remaining guineas they 
extract upon this plausible pretext. De 
Quincey, however, but for his extreme youth, 
would scarcely have come into this category. 
The four or five thousand pounds due to him 
at one and twenty were an ample security— 
supposing he had not been a minor—for the 
two hundred pounds he proposed to borrow, 
and the Jews had taken care to ascertain 
that his own representations were correct. 
Whatever the cause, all the usurers to whom 
he applied kept him in suspense till his little 
stock of money was reduced to the last half- 
guinea, and starvation stared him in the face. 
Of his sufferings and his companions at this 
period we have the strangest picture on 
record in the ‘Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater.” They transcend any thing 
recorded of Savage or Chatterton, with this 
additional element of oddness, that they were 
wholly voluntary. Not only was he heir to a 
sum which to those luckless men of letters 
would have seemed a fabulous fortune—not 
only had he wealthy and influential connec- 
tions who were really and deeply interested in 
his welfare—but he possessed in his teeming 
imagination and elegant scholarship a re- 
source which he never even suspected. He 
surmised at a later periocof his life that he 
might have earned a livelihood as a corrector 
of Greek proofs. But why correct Greek 


proofs, when Greek epigrams had a good 
market value? Why seek in the printing- 
office what could have been found so readily in 
the editor’s room? With the “ Post,” and the 
“ Chronicle,” and the “Courier,” and the 
“ Times,” to say nothing of the “‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” and other weekly and monthly 
periodicals, all on the look out for writers of 
his peculiar qualifications, De Quincey could 
have had no difficulty in realizing a comfort- 
able income. But no such thoughts ever oc- 
curred to him. He took refuge in an old 
rambling unfurnished house in Greek Street, 
Soho, which was occupied in the daytime by 
a solicitor, himself a hungry and bailiff-hunted 
man, and who freely allowed his young client 
to make what use he pleased of the upper 
rooms. 

Here, then, he lived for some months in a 
state of the most abject misery. His only 
companion in the house was a “ forlorn and 
friendless ” little girl of about ten years old, 
who was Mr. Browne’s sole servant, and sus- 
pected by De Quincey to be his daughter. 
At night they lay down together on the bare 
boards with a bundle of papers for a pillow, 
and a cloak and an old sofa-cover to keep 
off the winter’s cold. In the morning she 
went down to her daily task of attending to 
the lawyer’s wants, and her companion, after 
stealing into his breakfast-room on pretence 
of inquiring after business, but in reality to 
stay his hunger by furtively picking a few 
crumbs of biscuit from the man’s miserable 
meal, went forth to his own daily task of 
walking about the streets till midnight. He 
supported life by trifling sums of money ob- 
tained from casual acquaintances whom he 
encountered in his wanderings, and for so- 
ciety he resorted to those who were in the 
same state of wretchedness as himself, * that 
unhappy class who belong to the outcasts 
and pariahs of our female population.” 
“These unhapppy women,” he continues, 
“‘to me were simply sistersin calamity,” and 
he conceived a very high idea of the human- 
ity, generosity, and fidelity to each other, 
by which as a class they were distinguished. 
These it was who, after their own fashion, 
made his life easier for him to bear. They 
pleaded for him with watchmen who wanted 
him to move on: they protected him against 
street bullies, and they even fed him from 





\their own scanty store when he was faint- 
‘ing from starvation. Lookiug back through 
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twenty years ago, De Quincey may be par- 
doned if he has colored the incidents of this 
period with tints which they never really 
wore. But the narrative is no doubt sub- 
stantially correct, and is equally creditable 
to his candor and his goodness of heart. One 
of these female acquaintances he has singled 
out from the rest, under the name of Anne, 
a young girl of not more than sixteen years 
of age, whose seducer had carried off all her 
little savings and left her to beggary or pros- 
titution. Between the two young outcasts 
an affection as of brother and sister sprang 
up. For many weary hours out of every 
twenty-four did these two pace up and down 
the flags of “ their stony-hearted step-moth- 
er,” Oxford Street, and once, as he records 
with great feeling, when he had swooned in 
her arms from fatigue and famine on a door- 
step in Soho Square, she spent her last six- 
pence on a glass of port wine to revive him. 
How much of this is literally true cannot, 
we repeat, be ascertained with exactness ; 
poor Anne, we should be afraid, has long 
ago gone beyond the reach of interrogation. 
Whether she was an ideal, or whether she 
was a person, we shall never know, though 
for our own part, we believe in her distinct 
personality. But however this may be, there 
can be no doubt that De Quincey passed 
much of his time among this unfortunate 
class at the period in question, and had good 
reason to remember the contrast between 
their native virtues and their acquired vices. 
Of Anne he lost sight, he tells us, under the 
following circumstances: Having shown 
some of his letters to and from Lord West- 
port and his father, now become respectively 
Lord Altamont and the Marquis of Sligo, to 
his Jewish friends, one of them agreed to 
advance the required sum without further 
delay, if Lord Altamont would join in the 
security. For the purpose of obtaining his 
consent, De Quincey set off to Eton, having 
first taken a tender farewell of Anne, and 
appointed a spot where she was to meet him 
on his return. Arriving at Eton, he found 
that Lord Altamont had already left for Cam- 
bridge, but that one of his friends to whom 
De Quincey had been introduced, namely, 
Lord Desart, was still at school. His lord- 
* ship asked him to breakfast, gave him the 
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a vista of opium dreams to the events of | 


wine, and agreed, after some hesitation, to 
become his security, but under certain con- 
ditions, which the Jews subsequently re- 
jected. .Well may De Quincey break out 
into eulogies of this. admirable young man. 
Fancy the effect upon any ordinary young 
gentleman, of a dusty and shabby youth bear- 
ing about him unmistakable marks of vaga- 
bond life, and known to his lordship only 
through a third person, being shown into his 
study, then and there declining the break- 
fast that was set before him (though this was 
of course from sheer faintness), demanding 
wine in its stead; and, finally, putting the 
crown to his audacity by asking him to back 
a bill for two hundred pounds. However, 
all honor to the young Etonian—who, says 
De Quincey, under the influence of these 
soothing reminiscences, is always a gentle- 
man—who made light of these eccentrici- 
ties, and held out a helping hand to the des- 
titute young stranger. That it turned out 
valueless afterwards was no derogation from 
a service such as we fancy very few gentle- 
men, Etonians or otherwise, would have 
performed under similar circumstances. Re- 
turning to town, De Quincey hastened to 
keep his appointment with Anne, But she 
did not make her appearance. Night after 
night he returned to the trysting-place, but 
sister Anne he never saw more. He had 
never ascertained her surname, or the num- 
ber of the house at which she lived. People 
from whom he made inquiries misinterpreted 
his motives. Some laughed, some frowned, 
and others of her acquaintance, fearing she 
might have robbed him, refused to give him 
any clew. “This,” he concludes in the usual 
style of the “ Confessions,” ‘ amongst such 
troubles as most men meet with in this life, 
has been my heaviest affliction.” We have 
no doubt that, at the moment of writing 
these words, he really thought so. But it is 
easy to trace through the whole of the “ Con- 
fessions,” as indeed in some of his latest 
writings also, the influence of the habit from 
which this title is derived. A tendency to 
speak of all his earlier trials, not for the most 
part heavier than the majority of mankind 
experience, in language drawn from the con- 
vulsions of nature, from tempests, earth- 
quakes, and volcanoes, is everywhere percep- 
tible. The peculiar trial we have lately been 


first good meal he had enjoyed for months, | describing was, no doubt, the worst of all. 


furnished him, at his own solicitation, with | 


Still, in a healthy organization there is 
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hardly any amount of misery which the re- 
coil of youthful spirits between seventeen 
and thirty is not strong enough to throw off. 
It is probable, indeed, that De Quincey did 
so throw it off, and that the story, as we now 
have it, represents the exaggerated shape 
in which his reminiscences came back upon 
him under the influence of the favorite drug. 

The loss of Anne was quickly followed by 
the termination of his Greek-Street life. An 
opening was made almost by accident for rec- 
onciliation with his guardians; and he re- 
turned home to the Priory till it was time 
for him to proceed to Oxford. 

Of his Oxford life he has left us few me- 
morials. He appears to have resided there 
from 1803 to 1808; that is, from his eigh- 
teenth year to his twenty-third. But of his 
own obligations to that university he says 
not one syllable. Whether he read, or whether 
he idled, we are left to conjecture. And 
this is more singular, because the two fa- 
vorite pursuits of De Duincey are also the 
studies most prized in the University of Ox- 
ford, namely, elegant scholarship and meta- 
physics. The modern examination system 


also was introduced during these years, and 


we should have been glad to hear what De 
Quincey thought of the reform, and what 
he heard said about it among older men 
than himself. But his Oxford life is an un- 
written chapter of the Autobiography. 

It is curious, indeed, that it should be so; 
his career at Oxford having been, according 
to the testimony of contemporaries,* highly 
characteristic of the man, and one which no- 
body who took the public into his confidence 
so freely as De Quincey did, need have 
shrunk from describing. He was admitted 
a member of Worcester College, and matric- 
ulated on the 17th of December, 1803 ; and 
his name remained upon the, college books 
for seven years, being removed from them 
on the 15th December, 1810. During the 
period of his residence he was generally 
known as a quiet and studious man. He did 
not frequent wine parties, though he did not 
abstain from wine ; and he devoted himself 
principally to the society of a German named 
Schwartzburg, who is said to have taught 
him Hebrew. He was remarkable, even in 
those days, for his rare conversational 


* We are indebted for the following particulars 


to the kindness of Dr. Cotton, the Provost of'| 
Worcester College. 
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powers, and for his extraordinary stock of 
information upon every subject that was 
started. There were men, it would appear, 
among his contemporaries who were capable 
of appreciating him ; and they all agreed that 
De Quincey was a man of singular genius, 
as well as the most varied talents. His 
knowledge of Latin and Greek was not 
confined to those few standard authors with 
which even good scholars are, or were, ac- 
customed to content themselves. He was 
master of the ancient literature; of all of it 
at least which belongs to what is called pure 
literature. It appears that he brought this 
knowledge up to Oxford with him ; and that 
his university studies were directed almost 
wholly to the ancient philosophy, varied by 
occasional excursions into German literature 
and metaphysics, which he loved to compare 
with those of Greece and Rome. His 
knowledge of all these subjects is said to 
have been really sound ; and there can be no 
doubt that he was capable of reproducing it 
in the most brilliant and imposing forms. 
It was predicted, accordingly, by all who 
knew him, that he would pass a memorable 
examination; and so indeed he did, though 
the issue was a somewhat different one from 
what his admirers had anticipated. The 
class-list had lately been instituted; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that, had De 
Quincey’s mind been ‘rather more regularly 
trained, he would have taken a first-class as 
easily as other men take a common degree. 
But his reading had never been conducted 
upon that system which the Oxford examina- 
tions, essentially and very properly intended 
for men of average abilities, render almost 
incumbent upon every candidate for the 
highest honors. De Quincey seems to have 
felt that he was deficient in that perfect 
mastery of the minuter details of logic, 
ethics, and rhetoric, which the practice of 
the schools demanded. With the leading 
principles of the Aristotelian system he 
was evidently quite intimate. But he ap- 
parently distrusted his own fitness to under- 
go a searching oral examination in these 
subjects, for which a mitlute acquaintance 
with scientific terminology, and with the 
finest distinctions they involve, is thought 
to be essential. The event was unfortunate, 
though so agreeable to De Quincey’s charae- 
ter that it might have been foreseen by his 
associates, as by one of them it really was. 
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The important moment arrived, and De 
Quincey went through the first day’s exam- 
ination, which was conducted upon paper, 
and at that time consisted almost exclusive- 
ly of scholarship, history, and whatever 
might be comprehended under the title of 
classical literature. On the evening of that 
day Mr. Goodenough of Christchurch, who 
was one of the examiners, went down to a 
gentleman, then resident at Worcester Col- 
lege and well acquainted with De Quincey, 
and said to him, “‘ You have sent us to-day 
the cleverest man I ever met with; if his 
vivd voce examination to-morrow correspond 
with what he has done in writing, he will 
carry every thing before him.” To this his 
friend made answer that he feared De Quin- 
cey’s vivd voce would be comparatively im- 
perfect, even if he presented himself for ex- 
amination, which he rather doubted. The 
event justified his answer. That night De 
Quincey packed up his things and walked 
away from Oxford; never, as far we as can 
ascertain, to return to it. Whether this dis- 
trust of himself was well founded, or whether 
it arose from the depression by which his in- 
dulgence in opium was invariably followed, 
we cannot tell. So early even as his Oxford 
days, De Quincey, we are told, was incapable 
of steady application without large doses 
of opium. He had taken a large dose on 
the morning of his paper work, and the re- 
action that followed in the evening would, of 
course, aggravate his apprehensions of the 
morrow. Be that as it may, he fairly took 
to his heels, and so lost the chance, which, 
with every drawback, must have been an ex- 
tremely good one, of figuring in the same 
class-list with Sir Robert Peel, who passed 
his examination in Michaelmas, 1808, which 
was, no doubt, the era of De Quincey’s sin- 
gular catastrophe, 

It appears from De Quincey’s own lan- 
guage that he never so much as saw Shelley, 
who came to Oxford shortly after the event 
last recorded, and subsequently lived near 
De Quincey for a while in the Lake country. 
But the year 1809 was memorable for his 
introduction to Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey. The most lifelike sketches of 
these celebrated men with which we are ac- 
quainted are to be found in his pages. We 
have not space for the description of his first 
meeting with Coleridge, but our readers wili 








thank us for reproducing the following cri- 
tique of his conversation :— 


“Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, 
rang the bell for refreshments, and omitted 
no point of a courteous reception. He told 
me that there would be a very large dinner 
party on that day, which perhaps might be 
disagreeable to a perfect stranger; but if 
not, he would assure me of a most hospi- 
table welcome from the family. I was too 
anxious to see him under all aspects to think 
of declining the invitation. That point be- 
ing settled, Coleridge, like some great river, 
the Orellana, or the St. Lawrence, that, hav- 
ing been checked and fretted by rocks or 
thwarting islands, suddenly recovers its vol- 
ume of waters and its mighty music, swept 
at once, as if returning to his natural busi- 
ness, into a continuous strain of eloquent 
dissertation, certainly the most novel, the 
most finely illustrated, and traversing the 
most - pee fields of thought, by transi- 
tions the most just and logical that it was 
possible to conceive. What I mean by say- 
ing that his transitions were ‘just’ is by 
way of contradistinction to that mode of 
conversation which courts variety through 
links of verbal connection. Coleridge, to 
many people, and often I have heard the 
complaint, seemed to wander ; and he seemed 
then to wander the most, when, in fact, his 
resistance to the wandering instinct was 
greatest, viz: when the compass and huge 
circuit by which his illustrations moved 
travelled farthest into remote regions be- 
fore they began to revolve.” 


At this time De Quincey had reason to 
believe that the object of his enthusiastic 
admiration was uneasy in his domestic rela- 
tions, and harassed by pecuniary troubles. 
It was no ordinary man who, out of his 
small patrimony, deducted £500 for the re- 
lief of distressed genius. In this generous 
action De Quincey was actuated by the 
purest artistic love of genius and literature. 
It could scarcely be said that Coleridge was 
in the ordinary sense of the word an object 
of charity. Could he have forced himself 
to work, a plentiful income was before him. 
But there is no danger that such men will 
ever find too many sympathizers. It is 
good that now and then the experiment of 
De Quincey should be tried, and the only 
cause for regret is that in this particular 
case the service appears to have been wasted. 
Coleridge never recovered a healthy state 


| of either mind or body. And his benefactor 
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is willing to suppose that his donation came 
too late to undo the effects of previous anx- 
iety, and the indulgences to which it had 
conduced. 

We shall not pause over the characteristic 
and interesting, but doubtless well-known 
portraits of the two other Lake poets which 
conclude the autobiographic sketches. We 
must hasten to complete that period of his 
own life which is contained within these and 
the “Confessions,” which is apparently all 
that he desired to lay before the public. 
Within a year of his leaving Oxford we find 
him established as Wordsworth’s successor 
in the Grasmere Cottage, of which he con- 
tinued the tenant for about twenty years. 
In 1816 he married ; and in 1821 he created 
his first great sensation by the “ Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater.” In 1829 he 
quitted Grasmere, and resided after that 
year principally at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The latter part of his life, it would appear, 
presented no features of special interest. 
Considering his early habits and infirmities, 
we may well be surprised at his longevity ; 
for he had exceeded his seventy-fourth year 
by near four months when he expired at 
Edinburgh on the 8th of December, 1859. 

In speaking of his early infirmities we al- 
lude, of course, primarily to his use of opium, 
but subordinately to that affection of the 
liver which he thinks stimulated his indul- 
gence in a pleasure originally discovered by 
accident. It was in 1804, when on a visit 
to London in vacation time, that he first 
took opium for the toothache. That he 
afterwards continued it for the mere pleas- 
ure which it afforded him, he does not deny ; 
for the sake of having “ his moral affections 
in a state of cloudless serenity, and high 
over all the great light of the majestic in- 
tellect.” It was not till the year 1817 that 
he began to take the drug in quantities 
which produced his dreams, though he ac- 
knowledges that for eight out of the pre- 
vious thirteen years his use of it had amount- 
edtoanabvse. At length his nightly visions 
became so insupportable that he determined 
to overcome the habit. After a desperate 
struggle he did at length triumph; but long 
after the’ indulgence was renounced the pe- 
culiar effects continued. 


“ One memorial of my former condition 
nevertheless remains; my dreams are not 
calm: the dread swell and agitation of the 
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storm have not wholly subsided: the legions 
that encamped in them are drawing off, but 
not departed; my sleep is still tumultuous; 
and, like the gates of Paradise to our first 
parents when looking back from afar, it is 
still (in the tremendous line of Milton) 


“ With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” ’ 


Although these particular consequences dis- 
appeared, it is probable that De Quincey’s 
mind never wholly recovered from the effects 
of his eighteen years’ indulgence. He himself 
says, half jocularly, but apparently quite truly, 
that it is characteristic of the opium-eater 
never to finish any thing. He himself never 
finished any thing, except his sentences, which 
are models of elaborate workmanship. But 
many of his essays are literally fragments, 
while those which are not generally convey 
the impression of being mere prolegomena to 
some far greater work of which he had formed 
the conception only. - Throughout his vol- 
umes, moreover, we find allusions to writings 
which have never seen the daylight. And 
finally, there is “ The Great Unfinished,” the 
“De Emendatione Humani Intellectis,” to 
which he had at one time devoted the labor 
of his whole life. It is in fact the one half- 
melancholy reflection which his career sug- 
gests, that a man so capable as he was of ex- 
ercising a powerful influence fur good upon 
the political and religious thought of the pres- 
ent age, should have comparatively wasted 
his opportunities, and left us his most precious 
ideas in the condition of the Sibyl’s leaves 
after they had been scattered by the wind. 
Hence those who approach him with any se- 
rious purpose are only too likely to come away 
disappointed. It is therefore rather on his 
style, at once complex and harmonious, at 
once powerful and polished, than on the sub- 
stance of his works, that his posthumous fame 
will be dependent. The extraordinary com- 
pass ‘and unique beauty of his diction, accom- 
modating itself without an effort to the highest 
flights of imagination, to the minutest subtle- 
ties of reasoning, and to the gayest vagaries 
of humor, are by themselves indeed a sure 
pledge of along if not undying reputation. 
Yet the profundity of separate remarks, open- 
ing to us for the moment_entirely new views 
of the most important subjects, combined with 
the evident conscientiousness with which his 
volumes teem, makes us still look wistfully at 
the glittering fragments, and long to ascertain 
if they cannot be made to yield a theory. 
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Like one who is ascending a lofty eminence 


occasional intervals that a glorious prospect 
lies beneath him, could he only obtain a clear 
view from some commanding point; so in 
reading the works of this extraordinary man 
we are forever expecting new and splendid 
results to burst upon us at the end of each 
discourse, and each time are obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with the hope that they lie a 
little further on. 

We will endeavor, therefore, to lay briefly 
before our readers the various fields of thought 
which De Quincey traverses, satisfied that 
they cannot follow in his footsteps without 
gain of some sort, whether in the shape of 
mere amusement, of valuable suggestions, or 
familiarity with exact logic. De Quincey has 
classified his own works under the three heads 
of amusing, didactic, and imaginative. To us, 
however, the title chosen by the publisher 
seems to offer a more convenient division. By 
separating his writings into “ grave and gay,” 
we arrive more easily at the prominent 
characteristics of his mind, at the same time 
that we shall be able to get an equally clear 
conception of what he has accomplished in 
literature. ‘The majority of his serious works 
may be brought under the three heads of re- 
ligious, historical, and critical There are 
many, however, which reject this classifica- 
tion, and to those we suppose we must assign 
the title of miscellaneous ; and here we may 
take the opportunity of saying that it is not 
every thing which is included within these 
fourteen volumes that was worth reprinting. 
De Quincey, indeed, never wrote nonsense. 
But his love of mere composition, which must 
have been very strong in one who composed 
so variously and so admirably, has led him on 
many occasions into dissertations of unneces- 
sary length, while the seclusion in which he 
lived would now and then cause him to at- 
tach rather too much importance to his own 
impressions, reminiscences, and emotions. For 
these reasons we think the “ Selections” 
might be made a good deal more select with 
great advantage to the public, and gain to De 
Quincey’s reputation ; while, if any competent 
gentleman would undertake the task of re- 
arranging and indexing them, so as to bring 
closer together all that relates to the same 
subject, and give us a chance of referring to 
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| search, astill further benefit would be con- 
thickly clothed with wood, and feels sure from 


ferred upon both author and reader. 

Of the essays which we style religious, the 
general tone is that of a moderate High 
Churchman, but of one, nevertheless, who in 
any theological controversy would choose to 
take his own ground. With the evangelical 
clergyman of the period it was not in his 
nature to sympathize. Both the doctrines 
and the manners of that school were repul- 
sive to him. But he seems to have been 
perfectly indifferent to many points which in 
the Anglo-Catholic theory are essentials. 
Episcopacy he upheld because it was prac- 
tically the best form of church government 
for England. Of baptismal regeneration he 
thought so little that he actually had a dis- 
pute with Wordsworth as to whether it was 
the doctrine of the English Church or not. 
Nor was he convinced until Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth the elder, whom they appointed 
arbiter, assured him there could be no doubt 
about the matter. Even then, however, he 
fidgeted under the burden of the discovery, 
and prophesied that before long that very 
question would agitate the Church of Eng- 
land to the centre; a prediction verified af- 
terwards by the now half-forgotten Mr. Gor- 
ham. On the question of inspiration his 
views were in accordance with the most ad- 
vanced English Churchmen of the present 
day. He seems to have thought there was 
a good deal in Newman’s theory of develop- 
ment, not as tending to favor Romanism, 
but as helping to harmonize Scripture with 
modern thought. He appears to mean that 
concurrently with the progress of mankind 
both in knowledge and civilization will the 
truths of the Bible become clearer ; and he 
instances the difference of our own interpre- 
tation of Scripture texts upon witchcraft and 
slavery from that of former generations. 
If we ever thought that Scripture enjoined 
us to burn or drown any poor old woman 
against whom her neighbors had a grudge, 
or that it sanctioned the sale and purchase 
of human beings and their consequent treat- 
ment like beasts, why may we not be under 
equal delusion upon certain other points 
now? But the successive disappearance of 
errors before the gradual advance of truth 
is development; and De Quincey accord. 
ingly believed that more of it was probably 


particular passages without a three days’ |in store for us. 
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In all the cardinal doctrines of Christian- 
ity De Quincey was a steadfast believer. 
His reply to Hume upon miracles, though 
very short and perhaps very little known, 
well deserves the attention of students of 
divinity. His vindication of Christianity as 
a peculiar religion, such that it cannot be 
regarded either simply as one of a series, or 
co-ordinate with other equally wide-spread 
religions, is a masterly performance. He 
calls attention to the fact that in no other 
religion but Christianity, and those which 
are connected with it, is morality recognized 
as religious. The national worship or cultus 
has been in all other instances wholly sepa- 
rated from questions of virtue and vice. In 
Christianity alone is our duty to our neigh- 
bor made part of our duty to God. In Ju- 
daism this is partially the case; in Moham- 
medanism less so; but still the influence of 
a true revelation is to be detected in the one 
as well as in the other. The originality and 
subtlety of De Quincey’s mind are nowhere 
more conspicuous than in this essay; and it 
is worthy of observation that an intellect at 
once so powerful and so keen as his, and a 
boldness of inquiry which shrank from no 
length of investigation, should never have 
carried its possessor beyond the confines of 
revelation. 

In his historical essays, if equally ingen- 
ious, he is perhaps, on the whole, less sound. 
It is in the region of pure speculation that 
he is most at home. Those who do not mix 
much in active life are naturally bad judges 
of those who do. Our best historians have 
not been pure students ; and in proportion 
as they approximate to the latter character 
do they recede from the former. A pro- 
pensity to extreme opinions and the use of 
sharply-cut distinctions, which impart a fal- 
lacious clearness to his views, is generally 
characteristic of the closet historian; and 
such in many respects was De Quincey. 
There is no doubt a danger upon the other 
side. Instead of too exclusive a search after 
principles, we may practically ignore their 
authority. In our worship of moderation 
we may lose all reverence for earnestness, 
enthusiasm, and self-denial. It would be 


easy to point out examples of either excess | 
without going far back in the list of English | 
But to do so would lead us from 


historians. 


culty whatever in settling the position of 
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would be eternal. 
our subject ; and there is moreover no diffi- 
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De Quincey. Into pure history, however, 
he has not dipped very deeply. An essay 
on the Cesars, another on Cicero, a third on 
Charlemagne, and a few remarks upon the 
Stuarts, are all his historical attempts which 
involve the discussion of opinion. Of his- 
torical narratives or sketches he has several, 
and all of them worthy of his pen. “ The 
Greek Revolution” and “Greece under the 
Romans” are excellent pictures; but. they 
are surpassed in eloquence and power by 
his “ Flight of the Kalmuck Tartars” and 
his “ Joan of Arc,” the former of which may 
take its place with the “Traditions of the 
Rabbins” and passages of. the “ Opium- 
Eater,” among the very finest efforts of his 
genius. But in the few passages in which 
he has given us his estimate of great his- 
torical personages and events he is, for rea- 
sons already stated, less satisfactory. We 
are inclined, indeed, to go a long way with 
him in his judgment upon Julius Cesar ; but 
we utterly dissent from his unfavorable ver- 
ict upon Cicero. We are the more sur- 
prised at his opinion of this great man, be- 
cause in his character of Pompey he shows 
that he had studied the history of Roman 
parties with considerable attention, and had 
penetrated to a truth which had escaped the 
eyes of Dr. Arnold. Pompey no doubt did 
represent an oligarchical clique which strove 
to make itself accepted as the legitimate heir 
of the republicans. Cesar, on the other 
hand, would in destroying this clique have 
done no disservice to the commonwealth, 
Supposing the contest then to have lain be- 
tween the democratic despotism of Julius and 
the spurious aristocracy of his rivals, we be- 
lieve there was little to choose. So far we 
travel cheerfully in Mr. De Quincey’s com- 
pany. But there we stop. Had he read 
Cicero’s letters with the attention they de- 
serve, he would have seen, we think, that 
the statesman had by no means unlimited 
confidence in the Pompeian party. But there 
seems reason to believe that he hoped through 
their agency to keep alive at least the old 
forms of the republic, till perhaps at some 
happier period they might regain their pris- 
tine energy. If, on the other hand, they 
were at once actually suspended, he was 
prescient enough to see that their sleep 
That these were the con- 
siderations which finally drove Cicero to 


throw in his lot with a party whom he never 
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trusted, is, we think, evident from his corre- 
spondence. But Mr. De Quincey, not proof 
against that fascination which power seems 
to exercise over a certain class of literary 
minds, is subdued by the spell of Cesar. 
What Frederick is to Mr. Carlyle, and our 
own Henry to Mr. Froude, that is the victor 
of Pharsalia to Thomas De Quincey. The 
essay on Charlemagne is to be commended 
for some excellent remarks on the different 
modes of writing history, and has also a 
most interesting but somewhat unfair com- 
parison between Charlemagne and the first 
Napoleon. 

Mixed essays, partly historical, partly phil- 
osophical, partly critical, are those on Judas 
Iscariot, the Essenes, and Secret Societies. 
Our readers are probably well aware of the 
leading ideas which they contain. The 
“falling headlong ” of Judas is explained 
as meaning moral ruin, and the gushing out 
of his bowels as a broken heart. The Es- 


senes are conjectured to have been disguised 
Christians, an hypothesis supported with 
even more than the author’s usual ingenuity. 
And all secret societies are said to be impo- 
sitions actually, though’ inspired by a deep- 


seated and venerable human instinct ; that, 
namely, for glorifying the everlasting, for 
petrifying the fugitive, for arresting the 
transitory. With this brief notice of what 
our author has accomplished in the histori- 
cal and quasi-historical department of let- 
ters, we pass on to the larger section of his 
serious works, namely, his critical and purely 
literary essays. 

The authors about whom he has written 
most are Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. Of the first, third, and fourth, 
he was a devoted admirer and champion. 
But the second seemed to him the very in- 
carnation of the worst epoch of our litera- 
ture. And here we are at once brought 
face to face with one of his most salient 
characteristics as a critic—dislike of the 
eighteenth century literature. We know 
not whether it is by accident or design that 
the two central figures of its two principal 
epochs, namely, Pope and Dr. Johnson, are 
both objects of his displeasure. In the bril- 
liancy of the poet, and the wit and moral 
worth of the doctor, he was unable to find 
any flaw. But he often leads us to suspect 
that he would have been very glad to catch 
them without the shelter of these virtues. 
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The century, in fact, represents a particular 
intellectual phase which is totally foreign to 
De Quincey. It is neither imaginative on 
the one hand, nor scientific on the other. It 
had neither the poetry and fervor of the sev- 
enteenth century, nor the deeper philosophy 
of the nineteenth. The Shaksperian beauty, 
the Miltonic earnestness, were dead; the 
regenerating influence of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge had not yet arisen. It was an age 
of a practical and business-like spirit. It 
had great reverence for “scarfs, garters, 
and gold.” It was, to a certain extent, scep- 
tical. It had little enthusiasm, but a great 
deal of steady energy. It made constant 
appeals to reason, common sense, and evi- 
dence; few or none to passion or to faith. 
And while it suffered theology tofanguish, it 
consolidated the British Constitution, and 
completed the fabric of the British empire. 
He tibi erunt artes. And there is some- 
thing about the unrefined vigor of that 
coarse-grained epoch which wins our own 
respect, like the perseverance of a strong 
man conquering all obstacles to fortune. But 
the sympathy which De Quincey was by na- 
ture qualified to feel with these characteris- 
tics of the period was arrested on the thresh- 
old by others less congenial to his mind. He 
liked not Pope “ stooping to the truth,” nor 
Johnson refuting Bishop Berkeley with a 
kick and a stone. Perhaps also he lived too 
near to the eighteenth century to appreciate 
its peculiar merits: But appreciate it he did 
not, and one of the chief victims selected as 
the anvil of his wrath is the poet of the Au- 
gustan Age. Besides the authors above 
mentioned, to whom two or three papers 
apiece have been devoted, including the ad- 
mirable memoir of Pope in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” De Quincey has left us 
an article on Shakspeare, published in the 
same periodical; a short paper upon Gold- 
smith; a long one upon Dr. Parr; with 
critiques, more or less copious, upon all his 
contemporaries who in any way belonged to 
the later school. Of Crabbe, Byron, Moore, 
Scott, Rogers, and Campbell, we have no 
mention. Of classical authors he has treated 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Plato, and Homer ; 
and under the same head may of course be 
classed his “ Tecory of Greek Tragedy.” Of 
these, the last, and the papers on Herodotus 
| and Homer, are especially worthy of atten- 
‘tion. Scouting altogether the view which 
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classes the Father of History “as a mere fa- 
bling annalist, or even a great scenical histo- 
rian,” he claims for him encyclopedic honors, 
as annalist, geographer, chronologer, and 
philosopher-general of the world before Mar- 
athon. And he points out how thoroughly 
modern discoveries are testifying to the ve- 
racity of his reports, and the justice of his 
observations, which it has so long been the 
fashion to discredit. In Homer and the Ho- 
meride he gives us a most acute and con- 
vincing argument in favor of the unity of 
the Homeric poems. Of foreign literature, 
De Quincey has written upon Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Lessing, Kant, Richter, Herder, and 
Schlosser. Of the first he has only reviewed 
the “ Wilhelm Meister,” but in severely sar- 
castic terms; of Lessing he has given us a 
translation of the “ Laocoon,” with notes 
and preface, containing- an ingenious com- 
parison between Dr. Johnson, Lessing, and 
the second Lord Shaftesbury. The article 
on Richter consists likewise of a preface and 
translations; those on Kant and Herder 
are rather biographical than critical. And 
Schlosser’s “ Literary History of the Eigh- 
teenth Century” is reviewed at some length, 
and with much contemptuous censure. He 
has also written three essays of a more ab- 
stract literary character, namely, on Lan- 
guage, on Style, and on Rhetoric. 

Of the other serious writings of De Quin- 
cey which fall outside of the above classifi- 
cation, the best known is unquestionably the 
“Confessions of an English Opium-Eater.” 
But it does not come within our present pur- 
pose to say very much of this extraordinary 
piece of composition ; all that it contains of 
biographical interest we have embodied in 
the earlier part of this article; of the re- 
mainder we cannot say any thing that has 
not been said already. De Quincey’s imag- 
ination was powerful enough by itself; but 
stimulated by this intoxicating drug, it soared 
to astonishing heights of sublimity. Nor 
was his command of language inadequate to 
the expression of his thoughts. One pas- 
sage is remarkable for the eloquence of mys- 
terious awe :— 


* Then suddenly would come a dream of 
far different character—a tumultuous dream 
—commencing with a musie such as now I 
often heard in sleep—music of preparation 
and of awakening suspense. The undula- 
tions of fast-gathering tumults were like 
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the opening of the Coronation Anthem; 
and, like that, gave the feeling of a multitu- 
dinous movement, of infinite cavalcades fil- 
ing off, and the tread of innumerable armies. 
The morning was come of a mighty day—a 
day of crisis and of ultimate hope for human 
nature, then suffering mysterious eclipse, 
and laboring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, but I knew not where—somehow, 
but I knew not how—by some beings, but I 
knew not by whom—a battle, a strife, an 
agony was travelling through all its stages 
—was evolving itself, like the catastrophe 
of some mighty drama, with which my sym- 
pathy was the more insupportable, from 
deepening confusion as to its local scene, its 
cause, its nature, and its undecipherable is- 
sue. I (asis usual in dreams, where, of ne- 
cessity, we make ourselves central to every 
movement) had the power, and yet had not 
the power, to decide it. I had the power, 
if I could raise myself to will it; and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of 
twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppres- 
sion of inexpiable guilt. ‘Deeper than 
ever plummet sounded,’ I lay inactive. Then, 
like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some 
greater interest was at stake, some mightier 
cause, than ever yet the sword had pleaded, 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sud- 
den alarms; hurryings to and fro, trepida- 
tions of innumerable fugitives; I knew not 
whether from the good cause or the bad; 
darkness and lights; tempest and human 
faces; and at last, with the sense that all 
was lost, female forms, and the features that 
were worth all the world to me; and but a 
moment allowed—and clasped hands, with 
heart-breaking partings, and then—ever- 
lasting farewells; and, with a sigh such as 
the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of Death, 
the sound was reverberated—everlasting 
farewells! and again, and yet again rever- 
berated — everlasting farewells !”—Works, 
v. 272. 


We might, perhaps, find something equal _ 
to this in the sermons of Edward Irving. 
But of all the authors with whom we are 
acquainted, we know of none other from 
whose works we should have any chance of 
rivalling the splendid sadness of the above. 
We quote this specimen of the “ Confese 
sions ” merely to remind our readers of the 
treasures which they neglect in keeping 
De Quincey on their shelves. Scattered 
through these fourteen volumes are other 
passages, scarcely, if at all, inferior to the 
above ; while with beauties only just inferior , 
to them every essay which he penned is 
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rife. Of the other essays which come under 


this division of our subject, we should es- | 
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It is in some of these last-mentioned essays 
that De Quincey especially displays one lead- 


pecially recommend “ Casuistry,” “ Letters |ing characteristic of his mind, namely, a 


to a Young Man whose Education has been 
Neglected,” and the “Traditions of the 
Rabbins.” The first is valuable as an at- 
tempt to rescue from popular obloquy a 
really important science. As the science 
which treats of the application of general 
principles in the presence of conflicting ob- 
ligations, it is quite clear that casuistry 
must have its wholesome as well as its per- 
nicious uses. Butit is the extreme difficulty 
of working it without mischief to ordinary 
minds, that has probably effected its dis- 
grace, and that operates as a bar to its revi- 
val. The “ Letters toa Young Man” con- 
stitute an able treatise on the philosophy of 
education, and are remarkable for contain- 
ing that fine distinction between the litera- 
‘ture of knowledge and the literature of power 
which he first drew out in one of his articles 
on Pope. For the sake of such among our 


readers as may not recollect exactly what it 
is that we are alluding to, we may explain 
that by the literature of knowledge is meant 
books which communicate facts, and survive 
only while those facts are living, or while 


the mode of communication is not super- 
seded by another ; and that by the literature 
of power is meant beoks which live by their 
own inherent merit. Newton's “ Principia” 
is taken as a type of the one class, Homer’s 
“Tliad ” of the other; the deduction being 
that it is only this latter which has any real 
value in the highest branch of education. 
The reader may compare with this a some- 
what analogous passage in Johnson’s “ Life 
of Milton,” where he verges closely upon 
enunciating the same principle, and does ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, though by a 
process less subtly critical. 

In conclusion, we have to notice his essays 
on Political Economy. These are contained 
in a paper denominated “ Dialogues of Three 
Templars,” which forms part of the present 
selections ; and also in a separate volume, en- 

titled the “Logic of Political Economy,” 
These essays are commentaries illustrative, 
confirmatory, and supplementary, of Mr. 
Ricardo; and we believe we may say that 
they are universally acknowledged by scien- 
tific economists to display a thorough mastery 
of the subject. 





passion for penetrating to the realities of 
things. This, as we shall have occasion to 
show presently, was at the bottom of his polit- 
ical creed. We will here give some speci- 
mens of it in relation to literature. The first 
is a comparison between the Greek and He- 
brew languages :— 

“Tt cannot be necessary to say that from 
that memorable centre of intellectual activity 
have emanated the great models in art and 
literature, which, to Christendom, when re- 
casting her medieval forms, became chiefly 
operative in controlling her luxuriance, and 
in other negative services, through not so 
powerful for positive impulse and inspiration. 
Greece was, in fact, too ebullient with intel- 
lectual activity—an activity too palestric, and 
purely human—so that the opposite pole of 
the mind, which points to the mysterious and 
the spiritual, was, in the agile Greek, too in- 
tensely a child of the earth, starved and 

alsied ; whilst in the Hebrew, dull and inert 
intellectually, but in his spiritual organs 
awake and sublime, the case was precisely 
reversed. Yet, after all, the result was im- 
measurably in favor of the Hebrew. Speak- 
ing in the deep sincerities of the solitary and 
musing heart, which refuses to be duped by 
the whistling of names, we must say of the 
Greek that—laudatur et alget—he has won 
the admiration of the human race, he is num- 
bered amongst the chief brilliancies of earth, 
but on the deeper and more abiding nature 
of man he has no hold. He will perish when 
any deluge of calamity overtakes the libraries 
of our planet, or if any great revolution of 
thought remoulds them, and will be remem- 
bered only as a generation of flowers is 
remembered; with the same tenderness of 
feeling, and with the same pathetic sense of 
a natural predestination to evanescence. 
Whereas the Hebrew, by introducing him- 
self to the secret places of the human heart, 
and sitting there as incubator over the awful 
germs of the spiritualities that connect man 
with the unseen worlds, has perpetuated 
himself as a power in the human system: he 
is co-enduring with man’s race, and careless 
of all revolutions in literature or in the com- 
position of society. The very languages of 
these two races repeat the same expression of 
their intellectual differences, and of the dif- 
ferences in their missions. The Hebrew, 
meagre and stgrile as regards the numerical 
wealth of its ideas, is infinite as regards their 
power ; the Greek, on the other hand, rich as 
tropic forests, in the polymorphous life, the 
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life of the dividing and distinguishing in- 
tellect, is weak only in the supreme region 
of thought.”—ix. 80. 


The second is from the “ Letters to a 
Young Man,” and expresses, in our opinion, 
a literary truth as novel as it is important :— 


“ The Roman mind was great in the presence 
ofman, mean in the presence of nature ; impo- 
tent to comprehend or to delineate the internal 
strife of passion, but powerful beyond any other 
national mind to display the energy of the will 
victorious over all passion. Hence it is that the 
true Roman sublime exists nowhere in such pu- 
rity as in those works which were not composed 
with a reference to Grecian models. On this 
account I wholly dissent from the shallow 
classification which expresses the relations of 
merit between the writers of the Augustan 
period and that which followed, under the 
type of a golden and silver age. As artists, 
and with reference to composition, no doubt 
many of the writers of the latter age were 
rightly so classed; but an inferiority quoad 
hoc argues no uniform and absolute inferiority ; 


and the fact is, that, in weight and grandeur of } 


thought, the silver writers were much superior 
tothe golden. Indeed, this might have been 
looked for on & priori grounds; for the silver 
writers were more truly Roman writers from 
two causes: first, because they trusted more to 
their own native style of thinking, and, look- 
ing less anxiously to Grecian archetypes, they 
wrote more naturally, feelingly, and origi- 
nally ; secondly, because the political cireum- 
stances of their times were advantageous, and 
liberated them from the suspicious caution 
which cramped the natural movements of a 
Roman mind on the first establishment of the 
monarchy. Whatever outrages of despotism 
occurred in the times of the silver writers 
were sudden, transient, capricious, and per- 
sonal, in their origin and in their direction : 
but, in the Augustan age, it was not the tem- 
per of Augustus, personally, and certainly 
not the temper of the writers leading them to 
any excesses of licentious speculation, which 
created the danger of bold thinking.. The 
danger was in the times, which were unquiet 
and revolutionary. The struggle with the 
republican party was yet too recent; the 
wounds and cicatrices of the state too green ; 
the existing order of things too immature and 
critical : the triumphant party still viewed as 
a party, and for that cause still feeling itself a 
party militant. Augustus had, that chronic 





complaint of a‘ erick in the neck,’ of which 
later princes are said to have an acute attack | 
every 30th of January. Hence a servile and | 
timid tone in the literature. The fiercer re- | 
publicans could not be safely mentioned. | 
Even Cicero it was not decorous to praise ; | 
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and Virgil, as perhaps you know, has by in- 
sinuation contrived to insult his memory in 
the Zneid. But, as the irresponsible power 
of the emperors grew better secured, their 
jealousy of republican sentiment abated much 
of its keenness. And, considering that repub- 
lican freedom of thought was the very matrix 
of Roman sublimity, it ought not to surprise 
us, that as fast as the national mind was 
lightened from the pressure which weighed 
upon the natural style of its sentiment, the 
literature should recoil into a freer movement, 
with an elasticity proportioned to the inten- 
sity and brevity of its depression. Accord- 
ingly, in Seneca the philosopher, in Lucan, in 
Tacitus, even in Pliny the Younger, ete., but 
especially in the two first, I aflirm that there 
is a loftiness of thought more eminently and 
characteristically Roman than in any preced- 
ing writers: and in that view to rank themas 
writers of a silver age, is worthy only of those 
who are servile to the commonplaces of un- 
thinking criticism.”—xiv. 66. 


We have now come to the conclusion of 
that section of his writings which is embraced 
under the title of “Grave.” It remains to 
say a few words upon the humorous and witty 
side of his character. Articles which are al- 
most exclusively humorous are “ The Casuis- 
try of Roman Meals,” “ Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts,” and “ Orthographic 
Mutineers.” But it is needless to say that al- 
most all his writings, upon whatever topic, 
are plentifully besprinkled with a comic ele- 
ment. Modern Greece, for instance, and 
Secret Societies, are full of excellent fun. De 
Quincey’s humor, however, isall hisown. We 
know no writer by likening him to whom we 
should convey any clearer idea to our readers 
of what it is really like. It is not sarcastic 
like Mr. Thackeray’s, nor grotesque like Mr. 
Dickens’s, nor sly like Sir Walter Scott’s, 
nor boisterous like Professor Wilson’s. De 
Quincey has few long “reaches” of humor. 
He delights rather in the middle of some per- 
fectly serious disquisition or sober narra- 
tive to surprise you with a sudden piece of 
extravagance, uttered with perfect gravity, 
and calculated altogether to elude the notice 
of many simple-minded people.- In speaking 
of the use of dumb-bells, for instance, as a 
capital exercise, he alludes to their capability 
of being turned into weapons of offence, as in 


\ the case of the unfortunate William Weare, 


who was destroyed by this means, for which, 
says he, the late Mr. Thurtell is to be com- 
mended. “I mean,” he adds, “for his choice 
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of weapons, for in that he murdered his friend 
he was to blame.” Speaking of the annoyance 
which he suffered from the farmers’ dogs, when 
travelling as a pedestrian in Cumberland, he 
says :— 


“Many have been the fierce contests in 
which we have embarked; for, as to retreat- 
ing, be it known that there (as in Greece) 
the murderous savages will pursue you—some- 
times far into the high road. That result it 
was which uniformly brought us back to a 
sense of our own wrong, and finally of our 
rights. ‘Come,’ we used to say, ‘ this is too 
much; here at least is the king’s highway, 
and things are come to a pretty pass indeed, 
if we who partake of a common nature with 
the king, and write good Latin, whereas all the 
world knows what sort of Latin is found 
among dogs, may not have as good a right to 
standing-room as a low-bred quadruped with 
a tail like you. Non usque adeo summis 
permiscuit ima longa dies, ete.”—xiv. 299. 


In criticising Walter Savage Landor for his 
innovations in spelling, De Quincey supposes 
that when at school, Landor, known to be ex- 
ceedingly pugnacious, was in the habit of set- 
tling all cases of disputed orthography by a 
stand-up fight with the master. 


“Both parties would have the victory at 
times; and if, according to Pope’s expression, 
‘justice ral’d the ball,’ the schoolmaster 
(who is always a villain) would be floored 
three times out of four; no great matter 
whether wrong or, not upon the imme- 


diate point of spelling discussed, It is in 





this way, viz: from the irregular adjudications 
upon litigated spelling which must have arisen | 
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in their habits, that I never once had the 
honor of meeting either of them in any book, 
pamphlet, journal, whether in prose or nu- 
merous verse, though haunting such society 
myself all my life.”—xiv. 96. 


We might multiply these instances to any 
extent, and especially out of the article upon 
Murder. But this is the best known of all 
De Quincey’s works to the general public; 
and we prefer to take instances with which 
they are probably less familiar. The above 
extracts are sufficient to give them the flavor 
of De Quincey’s humor. But inasmuch as 
its chief merit frequently consists in the 
mode of its introduction, we could not do 
full justice to it without quoting entire es- 
says. 

Such is a brief outline of De Quincey’s 
contributions to theology, to history, and 
to belles-lettres, and of his other miscel- 
laneous writings. If it has occasionally 
partaken rather more than we could desire 
of the nature of a catalogue, it was because 
we desired that nothing should be wanting 
to show the extraordinary breadth of his sym- 
pathies, and the equally wonderful versatil- 
ity of his intellectual powers. We trust 
that these qualities, together with his in- 
cisive logic, his rare delicacy of discern- 
ment, his imagination, and his humor, have 
now been made sufficiently apparent to jus- 
tify us in adding his name to the stars of 
English literature. 

But such being the case, it becomes in- 


teresting and important to obtain a whole 


under such a mode of investigating the matter, | view of the man, and to put our readers on 
that we account for Mr. Landor’s being some-| their guard against his faults, as well as to 
times in the right, but too often (with regard | awaken them to his merits. Now one fault 
to long words) egregiously in the wrong. As| De Quincey had, and we must add to a very 
he grew — and seston — yn considerable extent. That was, a love of 
ing more and more amongst polysyllables, a : . +43 
more and more would be seller the ae) penne : co rags ven ~ — 
hand of the schoolmaster; so that at length | 8°™¢ of his most va uab e literary judg- 
he would have it all his own way ; one round | ments, and has, we believe, deterred not a 
would decide the turn-up; and_thencefor-| few readers from prosecuting their acquaint- 
wards his spelling would become frightful."—/ ance with his works. The essay in which 
xiv. 95, \this fault is perhaps most conspicuous is 
Of his own initiation into the art he tells us| that upon Pope; and leaving out of ques- 
that he made it through the medium of Entic, | tion two out of'the three charges which are 
famous for the outlandish words which he in-| brought against him, we propose to say @ 
troduced into his dictionary. ‘few words upon the third, which is, that 
Pope was not truly a satirist, and that his 
moral indignation was affected.‘ The other 
two charges are both parts of the one great 
question of Pope’s “ correctness,” which we 
shall not discuss in this place; partly be- 


“ Among the strange, grim-looking words 
to whose acquaintance I was introduced on 
that unhappy morning, were abalienate and 
ablaqueation—most respectable words, I am 
fully persuaded, but so exceedingly retired 
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cause to do so would exceed our limits; | 
partly because the objection is not peculiar 
to De Quincey. 

Pope then, we are to understand, was no 
satirist. 


“Pope had neither the malice (except in 
the most fugitive form) which thirsts for 
leaving#wounds, nor, on the other hand, the 
deep moral indignation which burns in men | 
whom Providence has from time to time | 
armed with scourges for cleansing the sanct- | 
uaries of truth or justice. He was contented 
enough with society as he found it: bad it 
might be; but it was good enough for him ; 
and it was the merest self-delusion if at any 
moment the instinct of glorying in his satiric 
mission (the magnificabo apostolatum meum) 
persuaded him that in Avs case it might be 
said—Facit indignatio versum,” 

Now we did not require to be told that 
the satire of Pope was not the satire of Ju- 
venal. But, after all, what more does this 
passage really amount to? Had Mr. De 
Quincey been prepared with an entirely new 
definition of satire, which should exclude 
all writings that were not prompted either 
by deep malice or deep moral indignation, 
he would have occupied a fair position. But 
it is rather too bad to judge Pope by a canon 
which he knew perfectly well would be fatal 
to a great number of other writers, without 
so much as glancing at its legitimate conse- 
quences. He has let loose upon us a dictum 
which drums out of the regiment of satirists 
some of the best soldiers in its ranks, with- 
out so much as a single word to show that 
he knew what he was doing. For, first and 
foremost, what becomes of Horace under 
this new literary law? Where is his deep 
malice or his deep moral indignation? If 
the ridicule of folly be not satire, as well as 
the denunciation of vice, we must, we re- 
peat, have a new definition of the word. 
We are ready to admit that there is a cer- 
tain amount of unreality in the “ Imitations 
of Horace.” But it is questionable if they 
are a fair criterion. -In the Moral Essays 
all that is satirical seems to us bond fide 
satire ; such for instance as the characters 
of Wharton, Addison, and Lord Hervey. 
Pope’s characters of women are, no doubt, 
pointed with less personal acrimony. Many 
of them are little more than the prose ban- 
ter of the ‘* Spectator” thrown into verse. 
But the character of Atossa is not only full 














of moral indignation, but also of deep feel- 
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ing. Surely, even on De Quincey’s own 
showing, this is satire. Genius, wealth, 
high position, with the opportunities of 
doing good which these gifts carry with 
them, all rendered useless by violent and 
uncontrolled passions, are a fit theme for 
satire, if any human frailty can supply one. 

Take again the character of Sappho. 
There is personal malice enough to float a 
whole college of satirists. But in order to 
do full justice to Pope on this entire ques- 
tion we must bear steadily in mind the con- 
dition of aristocratic society in the reigns of 
the two first Georges. The revolution of 
1688, with all its benefits, had not been pur- 
chased for nothing. The means by which 
it was accomplished inflicted a severe blow 
upon the chivalrous, high-toned sentiment 
of the seventeenth century. The personal 
character of the first Hanoverian princes 
was not calculated to restore it. The end 
of life was made undisguisedly to consist in 
obtaining the greatest number of its good 
things, without regard to the means. In- 
tellectual culture had sunk to the lowest 
ebb, art was neglected, and literature de- 
spised. The want of taste, the want of 
heart, the want of all which gilds and civil- 
izes self-indulgence and effeminacy, might 
well have roused to wrath less delicate or- 
ganizations than Pcpe’s. The evil wore out 
in time. Before Pope’s death a change for 
the better had, in all probability, com- 
menced. The thirty years’ peace, which in 
England followed the Treaty of Utrecht, 
had been broken up, and the younger mem- 
bers of the aristocracy called away to man- 
lier pursuits. It required, no doubt, the 
spectacle of a purer court to work the full 
change which English society underwent 
between the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the last. But, nevertheless, 
the reformation had begun. The breeze 
had sprung up, and the plague had begun 
to pass away, ere the poet was gathered to 
his fathers. To deny that he in any way 
contributed to this good result, is to shut 
our eyes to the plainest phenomena of the 
period. We know by the bribes that were 
offered him that his social power was tre- 
mendous. We know against what vices he 
directed that power. And though it is pos- 
sible that the sunshine of Addison may have 
conquered more sinners than the cutting 
blasts of Pope, yet it is not in nature that 
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the latter should have worked no effect. It 
was no vain boast that was contained in 
these beautiful lines,— 

“Yes, Lam pe : I must be proud to see 

Men not afraid of God afraid of me.” 

A companion paradox to the assertion 
that Pope was no satirist is the equally bold 
statement that Junius was no rhetorician. 
Here again we are thrown back upon the in- 
quiry, What is Rhetoric? Nor can we find 
in the essay in which this opinion is broached 
any satisfactory answer to it. Rhetoric has 
many instruments which are seldom all at 
the command of the same author. That 
Junius did not employ those which are most 
in favor with De Quincey, is quite possible. 
But in the majority of those which are speci- 
fied by Aristotle he was not only a proficient 
himself, but the cause of proficiency in 
others. De Quincey was at liberty to give 
the world a new definition of Rhetoric, if he 
chose, which should shut its gates against 
the Letters of Junius, as he was at liberty 
to frame a new definition of Satire to ex- 
clude the Essays of Pope. But he has left 
them open; and while the laws of Aristotle 
are accepted in the one case, and the example 
of Horace in the other, it will be difficult to 
prevent our countryman from entering in. 

We will not say whether the next and last 
point that we mean to notice separately can 
be properly described as a paradox. But 
we introduce it partly for the sake of its 
own intrinsic interest—partly because we 
cannot help more than half suspecting that 
De Quincey has in this case been guilty of 
something very like plagiarism. The point 
we are about to call attention to is an as- 
sertion of the similarity between Words- 
worth and Euripides, as reformers of the 
public taste of their respective epochs. Now, 
we observe in De Quincey’s article on Less- 
ing an allusion to Lord Shaftesbury’s writ- 
ings on Taste; and upon turning to his 
lordship’s works, though not in the same 
treatise as that mentioned by De Quincey, 
we find the revival of simplicity in Athens 
attributed to Euripides and Demosthenes. 
Whatever, in the mean time, be De Quin- 
cey’s obligation to Lord Shaftesbury, we be- 
lieve that the opinion itself is of very doubt- 
ful validity. ‘The common characteristic 
of the two poets,” says De Quincey, “ was 
that each strove to restore the poetic diction 


life.” This is just one of that numerous 
class of generalizations which we admire 
and distrust at the same time. We admire 
it for the discovery of a particular coinci- 
dence hitherto unsuspected: we distrust it 
for the general error of which it is apparent- 
ly the symptom. Both Wordsworth and 
Euripides rejected much of that professional, 
or as it were royal diction, which custom 
had consecrated to the use of poets. But 
they did not reject it in favor of the same 
substitute, nor instigated by the same mo- 
tive. The one aimed at simplicity, the other 
at popularity ; the one protested against the 
public taste, the other set it up as a standard. 
Both imitated the language of real life; but 
in England the language of real life was also 
the language of nature, while in Athens the 
language of real life had, if we may credit 
Aristophanes, become tainted with the jargon 
of the law courts. It was for pandering to 
this pernicious taste of his countrymen, for 
introducing into tragedy the argumentative 
displays of the dicasteria, that Aristophanes 
rebukes him: and we can hardly suppose he 
would have selected these points for attack 
had they not been to a great extent the 
causes of the popularity of Euripides. And 
here, indeed, the fanciful in such matters 
might draw a closer parallel between him 
and Wordsworth than is afforded by their 
verbal innovations only. Euripides, the ob- 
ject of fierce hostility to the Tory Aristoph- 
anes, reminds us very strongly of the posi- 
tion of Wordsworth in relation to some of 
his critics. | Both commenced their innova- 
tions at a period when the political passions 
of their respective countries were in a state 
of violent excitement. Departures of the 
most trifling character from established cus- 
tom were received as evidences of a revolu- 
tionary habit of mind, to which Words- 
worth’s early political opinions, and the 
connection of Euripides with the Sophists 
and his ambiguous tone regarding the na- 
tional religion, lent additional color. Aris- 
tophanes accordingly attacks the obnoxious 
tragedian in the very tone of a witty church 
and state reviewer, who hated both his 
literary and political principles with equal 
violence. From this point of view, indeed, 
the parallel is curiously close. 

It will be readily understood from all that 
has gone before that in what are commonly 





of his own age to the language of common 


called practical matters De Quincey is not 
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invariably a safe guide. His logic cuts like Jacobinism as afterwards with French Im- 





perialism. He was in fact a Tory from the 


a razor; his imagination glcws like a fur- | 
spiritual and ideal side of Toryism; and 


nace. But just for this very reason he is | 








an uncertain judge of those prosaic situa- 


during the rude material struggle of those 


tions and unlogical arguments in and by | early years this aspect of the creed was nec- 


which so much of the world’s business is 
conducted. To have stood a contested elec- 
tion, or taken part in a parish vestry, would 
have greatly improved his judgment. And 
yet he himself saw clearly enough the dan- 
ger to which we are exposed by ignoring the 
circumstances under which any given prin- 
ciple may be forced to evolve itself. He 
perceived this truth, but he did not always 
act upon it. His mind, in fact, whether by 
nature or by opium, was traversed by.a vein 
of effeminacy which shrank from the real 
effort of compromise. We may observe this 
peculiarity in his disposition to extol Julius 
Cesar at the expense of Cicero. 

In De Quincey’s views of English politics 
we observe the same want of practical so- 
briety. He goes much further, for instance, 
in his admiration of the Puritans than the 
facts of the case at all warrant. The Long 
Parliament is with him “that noble Parlia- 
ment.” From Wordsworth and Coleridge 
he had learned to depreciate Mr. Pitt. The 
French war of ’93 he considered inexcusa- 
ble. In all this we see the mind careless of 
detail, and satisfied with the contemplation 
of one or two salient points. But through- 
out the whole of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, if we except the period 
which intervened between the death of 
Queen Anne and the battle of Culloden, 
there was as much to captivate the imagina- 
tion upon the one side in politics as the 
other ; and De Quincey had. sufficient fair- 
ness to see that Whigs and Tories did dur- 
ing all that time represent the two halves of 
one great truth, and were not opposed to 
each other as truth and falsehood, as Whig 
writers and speakers delight to represent 
them. But his mind, which was prematurely 
virile, first began to think and question dur- 
ing the fever of the French Revolution. The 
first great mind to the influence of which he 
was subjected was Coleridge’s. All con- 
spired to imbue him with a dislike of the 
old forms and pedantic conservatism of the 
eighteenth century. He liked neither its 
Parr, nor its Paley, nor its Pitt, nor its 
Johnson, nor any thing that belonged to it. 
But he sympathized as little with French 


essarily much out of sight. Latterly, how- 
ever, and immediately after the Reform Bill, 
he became a Tory of the strictest sect. But 
this was rather because he revolted from the 
unimaginative and utilitarian character of 
Radicalism than because he approved the 
whole practical policy of the Tories. He was 
in many respects a “ Liberal” in the truest 
sense of the word. He was ready to chal- 
lenge all comers, to investigate all problems, 
to hold every truth up to the light. But his 
well-trained intellect rested figymly on that 
deep and broad theory of politics which has 
its foundation in the ancient philosophy. 
That one thing is set over against another; 
that the universe is one vast fabric of grad- 
uated being rising tier above tier to the De- 
ity; that each separate class is in itself a 
miniature of the whole; that each has a 
proper principle, according to which its own 
separate parts are adjusted to each other; 
and that each may be thrown into confusion 
if it attempt to move (progress) in disregard 
of this principle ; these were the dpya, or 
starting-points, which formed the basis of 
De Quincey’s creed. The fact that modern 
Radicalism was characterized by an avowed 
contempt of this principle or /ééa, which un- 
derlay the organism of any given society, 
was sufficient to make De Quincey a Tory. 
The systematic preference of the yrwpizcrepov 
julv to the gioet yywpyorepor ; the assertion 
that every particular, immediate, and sensible 
anomaly, or inconsistency, was all that con- 
cerned us; and that any anxiety to harmo- 
nize the correction of local disorders with 
the operation of a higher law was unworthy 
of a man of sense; these were the vulgar- 
isms which drew an impassable line of de- 
marcation between himself and the modern 
school of Reformers. These men, according 
to De Quincey’s theory, approach every sub- 
ject at the wrong end. Instead of examin- 
ing the /déa, law, or final cause, of any insti- 
tution, and trying to ascertain whether that 
has been worked out, and the institution is 
consequently effete, they fasten their gaze 
solely upon some ephemeral or aberratic 
development in somé particular direction, 











which they lay down as a test of obsolete- 
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ness. In practical politics we see daily illus- | idéa of the Catholic Church. And this is pre- 
trations of this spirit. The small boroughs, | cisely the view of the most orthodox, learned, 
for instance, are what is called “a practical | and enlightened Anglicans. Whereas your 
anomaly.” The representation of various | chance neighbor in an omnibus or at a din- 
interests is a principle of the Constitution. | ner party can only look at the coarse argu- 
Do the Radical Reformers show the slightest | ment of numbers, and think that the present 
inclination to respect the principle while de- |Irish Church must be the intruder, and not 
vising remedies for the anomaly? On the | the disciples of the Church of Rome. Cole- 
contrary, men tell us openly that no practi- | ridge and the High Churchmen deduce their 
cal anomaly can any longer be defended in | conclusion from the pre-existent idea of a 
England by reference to a mere principle; | universal Church. Our friend in question 
and they openly brag of their empiricism. | gathers his from a posterior fact by which 
The inequalities of income in the Church | his own mental vision is bounded. So again, 
are perhaps another practical anomaly. But | in the much-vexed controversy of Charles the 
the existence of a territorial hierarchy rep- | First and his Parliament, both Coleridge and 
resents another great principle, which has | De Quincey took the side of the latter. But 
the possibility of this anomaly wrapped up| why? Not that they thought Charles was 
in it. Are we to remove the anomaly at the | deliberately violating the laws as they ex- 
risk of destroying the principle? To cut listed in his reign, but because he was devi- 
off an excrescence that disfigures us at the | ating from the “idea” of the British Con- 
risk of bleeding to death? Yes, certainly, | stitution. 

sey the Radicals. One great reason of this} To the ordinary arguments, whether of 
fatal tendency in modern times is doubtless | Conservatism or Whiggery, neither Cole- 
this: that to grasp and appreciate principles | ridge nor De Quincey attached much weight. 
of this description is a process of the intel- |“ Vested interests,” “the bursting of the 
lect, and can only be achieved by minds of floodgates,” and such like, were in their eyes 
some logical discipline ; whereas it is open phrases to scare children. The strenuous 
to the meanest capacity to see the particular | exercise of the pure reason landed them in 
disproportion of numbers to representatives |a certain political theory. How it was to 
in the one case, and of income to work in | be carried out or defended was the business 
the other. To reach the higher law requires | of statesmen to inquire. Certain eternal 
in the first place, some intellectual tension ; | principles of human_.gociety they believed to 
and in the second place a belief in such laws. Ibe deducible from the constitution of nature. 
De Quincey, whose long study of metaphys- | These pre-existent ideas are only understood 
ics made him well acquainted both with the | by the more educated and thoughtful few. 
Platonic ‘ ideas ” and the Baconian “ laws,” | They can never be practically carried out in 
so admirably harmonized by Coleridge, seems |a state of abstract perfection. But we are 
also to have had faith in the Platonic theory |to keep our eyes fixed upon this ideal: this 
of knowledge, which consisted in the appre- | should be the fountain from which we draw 
hension of these ideas. Coleridge’s political |the conception of all legislative improve- 
writings have constant reference to Plato-|ments; and if we attempt to remedy partic- 
nism. His views on‘Church and State” |ular and casual evils, in neglect of this 
are everywhere colored by this philosophy. | standard, it is more than probable that our 
After giving us his /ééa of the State as a body | medicines will turn out poisons, and the re- 
representing three principles, i.e. the princi- | sult death. ’ 

ple of permanence (the landed aristocracy),! Underneath all these views lay the pro- 
the principle of progress (commerce), and | found conviction that in government and 
the principle of intelligence (the learned | society there is “‘ something more than meets 
professions), he also gives us his (éa of the | the eye.” The vulgar abuse of institutions 
Church as it exists at present, which starts | was, in De Quincey’s judgment, very like 
from the highest &@ priori standing ground. | Johnson’s refutation of Berkeley. The real 
His great objection to Roman Catholic | verities which lie at the back of, and are 
Emancipation is that it may some day lead | often obscured by, phenomena, are neither 
to the recognition of Irish Romanism as the | understood nor respected by the Radical. 
Irish Church: a clear deviation from the | He is a slave to the senses, and his powers 
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of reasoning are limited in proportion. He {general views, and cease to attach much im- 
is, in fact, the savage of civilization, to whom | portance to principles, is a far less improb- 


the venerable decencies of the social fabric 
are troublesome fetters, and the grand truths 
of political philosophy unintelligible jargon. 

Such, as near as we can conjecture, was 
the political creed of Thomas De Quincey. 
It is not stated in his writings in so many 
words; but itexhalesfromthem. He forms 
one of a very smail class who bring to the 
consideration of material questions the habit 
of subtle thought which is acquired in the 
schools. The practical efficiency of such a 
creed is probably slight ; but its value as add- 
ing dignity to a contest which is ever too apt 
to sink down into a scramble for ephemeral 
advantages cannot be exaggerated. To the 
petty incidents of party warfare and the ig- 
noble tactics of selfish ambition it imparts 
all the interest of that mightier conflict which 
has been waging since the world began; the 
conflict between truth and falsehood, be- 
tween the empiric and the philosopher. It 
is well-that we should be sometimes led to 
meditate on the transcendental side of all 
politics. The tendency of the present age is 
to lead us in the opposite direction. There 
can be no fear that what men, call “ scholas- 
tic subtleties ” should ever regain an undue 
ascendancy over our minds, That we should 
become gradually disabled from rising to 





able contingency. Against such dangers as 
these we find our best antidote in such writ- 
ers as De Quincey. His inability to judge 
practical questions, his erroneous estimates 
of particular men and particular events, are 
no drawback to his value as a searcher after 
abstract truth. And to all who in these 
modern days do still feel a yearning after 
some spiritual and idealistic confirmation of 
hereditary beliefs ; who would fain have some 
deeper foundation for their attachment to 
ancient institutions than either a dumb tra- 
dition or the slight excess ofall but evenly 
balanced evidence, we can most heartily com- 
mend the entire works of this author. Though 
they do not give him what he seeks in ex- 
press terms, they will teach him where to 
find it for himself. 

A great master of English composition; a 
critic of uncommon delicacy; an honest and 
unflinching investigator of received opin- 
ions ; a philosophic inquirer, second only to 
his first and sole hero,—De Quincey has de- 
parted from us full of years, and left no suc- 
cessor to his rank. ‘The exquisite finish of 


his style, and the scholastic rigor of his 
logic, form a combination which centuries 
may never reproduce, but which every gen- 
eration should study as one of the marvels of 
English literature. 





Mouniricext Doxation.—It was announced 
at the late meeting of the Alumni of Yale Col- 


AN attempt has been made to revive the 
“Sacred Mysteries of the Middle Ages,” by a 


lege, that the Scientific Department of that In-| performance before Cardinal Wiseman, in Lon- 


stitution had received during the collegiate year 
a second donation of $50,000 from Joseph E. 
Sheffield, Esq., of New Haven. The course of 
education in this department is essentially that 
of the Polytechnic Schools of Europe, and is 
designed to fit young men for commercial and 
other practical pursuits, as well as for the direct 
applications of science. 


AmonG the English pensions granted during 
the last civil year were fifty pounds to a daugh- 
ter of Douglas Jerrold; one hundred pounds to 
two sisters of the late Mrs. Jameson; one hun- 
dred pounds to Miss Kate Southey, a daughter 
of the poet, and fifty pounds to the widow of 
the late celebrated botanist, Professor Henfrey. 





don, of a dramatized version of his tale, ‘‘ Favi- 
olo,” representing the sufferings of the early 
Christian martyrs.. The house was so packed 
that the martyrs were represented as much in 
the parquette as on the stage. 


Masor Brapazon, of Ireland, whose son, 
Captain Brabazon, was captured and supposed 
to be cruelly murdered by the enemy in the late 
English war with China, still believes him alive, 
and has gone out to look for him. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
immediately a new poem by Alexander Smith, 
called “ Edwin of Deira.” 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


Yet if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more, They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—ruleg above, 
And that in it we live aid move. 


And one thing further let him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego ; 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 
That this is blessing, this is life. 
—Trench. 


A LAMENT FOR EARL RUSSELL. 


“ O Logie o’ Buchan, O Logie the laird, 
He’s ta’en awa’ Jamie wha’ delved in the yaid, 
etc. etc.”’ 


O PaLmeERsTON canny, it’s Palmerston rare, 

He’s ta’en awa’ Johnnie wham ill we could 
spare— 

Oh, Johnnie was plucky although he was sma’ : 

He’s ta’en away Johnnie, the best Whig of a’! 


Oh, Johnnie has owsen and siller and kye, 
Lands over in Ireland and a’ things forbye, 
Yet why shouldn’t he make his Reform Bill a 
law ¢ 
They’ ve ta’en awa’ Johnnie, the flower o’ them a’! 


There’s Lewis is sulky, there’s Gladstone is 
sour, 
And tired is the House when they talk for an 


hour: 
I'd rather hear Johnnie than baith of the twa’— 





RUSSELL. — REFUGE. 


Oh, dull will the House be on Foreign Affairs, 
And duller poor Johnnie—they’ve kicked him 
up-stairs. 

O Palmerston, why did ye send him awa’ ? 
We’re weary for Johnnie, the flower o’ them a’ ! 


Though Johnnie’s a Whig, yet he isna’ a churl, 
And what has he done they should make him a 
Yearl ? 

And amang the auld fogies should send him 
awa’ ? 

I’m wae for puir Johnnie, the best Whig of a’! 
—Press 





REFUGE. 
“ The Lord is our refuge.” 


In all time of agony, 
And in all time of fear, 

Cry unto Him, and though low thy cry, 
Yet will he bend his ear. 

Far up above the bright blue sky— 

Yet he is ever near. 


Mother pale, that back has given 
The baby-gift God gave to thee, 
Think how the child-priest, vowed to heaven, 
Dwelling in the sanctuary, 
Grew a mighty prophet, speaking 
Words the nations quaked to hear. 
So thy babe, forever living 
In the heavenly presence clear, 
May become a glorious angel, 
Watching o’er this poiséd sphere. 


Magdalene, that sittest weeping 
Neath thy veil of golden hair, 
For the wild spring-time of thy revels reaping 
Now the harvest of despair ; 
Heal thy heart, though it be broken, 
With the gracious message spoken 
In the Saviour’s accents sweet 
To the crushed worm at his feet. 


Man who, harassed, baffled, shrinking 

From the turmoil and the strife, 
Wanderest, foot-sore, weary, sinking 

On the rugged road of life— 
God in heaven marks thine anguish, 

Sees each struggle, hears each moan, 
And upon thy pain-wrung forehead 

Soon will set a starry crown, 
When thou hast passed through the grave’s dark 


portal. 
Into the life of the immortal. 


So, in all time of agony, 
And in all time of fear, 
Cry unto Him, and though low thy ery, 
Yet he will bend to hear. 
Far up above the bright blue sky— 
Still he is ever near. 
For he, the Lord, hath vowed to be 





But we ta’en awa’ Johnnie, the best Whig 
of a’! 


Our refuge through eternity. 
— Transcript. 
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. come one of the greatest of the earth, and 


all parts of the peninsula, who fomented 
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Part of an article in The Quarterly Review. 

1. Opere Politico-Economiche del Conte Cam- 
illo Benso di Cavour. Cuneo, 1857. 

2. Camillo Benso di Cavour. Per Roggero 
Bonghi. Torino, 1861. 

3. Count Cavour, his Life and Career. By 
Basil H. Cooper, B.A. London, 1860. 


Count Cavour holds far too great a place 
in the history of our time to permit us to 
pass over his death in silence. Short as was 
his public career, he was the most remark- 
able man of our generation, and his influ- 
ence will probably be felt longer and more 
widely than that of any living being. He 
has called into political existence a nation 
which, if its future be not marred by untow- 
ard events or wilful misconduct, may be- 


may alter that balance of power upon which 
the present relations of the ciVilized world 
are based. 

The language of Cavour at the Confer- 
ences of Paris had only tended to embitter 
the relations between Austria and Sardinia. 
Mutual recriminations led at length to the 
recall of the Austrian Minister from Turin, 
on the 16th of March, 1857, followed by the 
withdrawal of the Sardinian Minister from 
Vienna. War now became sooner or later 
inevitable. Neither the finances nor the po- 
litical condition of Sardinia could bear the 
presence of a \y.st and threatening army on 
her frontiers. On the other hand, constitu- 
tional institutions and a free press in Pied- 
mont, the gathering-place of refugees from 


discontent in the neighboring states, were 
incompatible with the tranquillity of Lom- 
bardy. Open war was preferable to this hos- 
tile peace. Austria increased her troops by 
sending about fifty thousand men across the 
Alps. Cavour asked the Chambers to sanc- 
tion a loan of forty millions of lire to enable 
the Government to prepare for any events. 
He was resolutely opposed by the reaction- 
ary party, but obtained a majority after a 
remarkable speech delivered during the best 
part of two days’ sittings. 

Unfortunately the good understanding 
which had hitherto: existed between Cavour 
and the English Ministry had suffered since 
the Treaty of Paris. In advocating with 
France the union of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, he had opposed our policy. He 
pleaded that Lord Clarendon himself had, 


in the first instance, taken a similar view, 
and that it was unjust to demand that he 
should change his opinion merely because 
England had changed hers. This slight es- 
trangement was increased by the temporary 
cession of Villafranca to Russia as a harbor 
for commercial steamers and a coal depét. 
In consenting to this arrangement, which 
conferred no territorial rights, Cavour wished 
to conciliate that power now that the object 
of the Crimean campaign had been attained, 
and desired at the same time to aim a blow 
at Austria, whose great mercantile steam as- 
sociation, the ‘‘ Austrian Lloyd,” was threat- 
ened by the establishment of the rival Rus- 
sian company for the navigation of the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas. The English Gov- 
ernment, not unnaturally, suspected that 
Russia had ulterior objects in view, and that 
the fine vessels built for her were not solely 
intended for passengers and trade. 

These differences with the English Gov- 
ernment, and the absence of any thing more 
than a cold sympathy on its part in the quar- 
rel with Austria, led Cavour to turn for aid 
to France. He felt that the war which was 
impending, a war in which the very exist- 
ence of Piedmont as a free state would be 
imperilled, rendered a close alliance with 
that nation absolutely necessary. Overtures 
were consequently made to the emperor 
which led to the celebrated interview at 
Plombiéres in the autumn of 1858. On that 
occasion an arrangement was come to, soon 
afterwards to be ratified by the marriage of 
the daughter of Victor Emmanuel with Prince 
Napoleon. Its first result was the memo- 
rable speech addressed by the emperor to 
Baron Hubner, on the first day of the new 
year—the signal for alarm throughout Eu- 
rope and for hope in Italy. Still Cavour 
believed that war would be deferred. He 
nevertheless obtained from the Chambers 
another loan of fifty millions of lire to place 
the country in a state of defence ; justifying 
this step in a very able circular addressed to 
the Sardinian Ministers at foreign courts. 
For atime the abortive congress proposed 
by Russia gave some hopes of peace. But 
the change of government in England, mis- 
understood by Austria, led her to believe 
that a change of policy would follow, and 
encouraged her in refusing concessions which 
might have averted a war. When asked in 





the early spring whether hostilities were im- 
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minent, Cavour still expressed a belief that 
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_ways rose between three and four o’clock ; 


Austria would shrink from them. ‘ When,” | indeed, it was his common habit when in of- 


added he, “ you hear that I have intrusted 
Garibaldi with high command, you may be 
certain that war is inevitable.” Suddenly 
that celebrated chief was named commander 
of the corps of volunteers. One morning a 
rough-bearded man, wearing a slouched felt 
hat and a countryman’s blouse, demanded 
an audience of the minister. Declining to 
give his name, he was refused admittance ; 
but as he insisted upon seeing the count, the 
servant went to his master, and describing 
the uncouth appearance of the stranger, 
warned him of the risk of receiving unknown 
persons. “Let him come in,” said Cavour, 
in his good-natured way: “it is probably 
some poor devil who has a petition to make 
tome.” It was Garibaldi. Cavour had never 
seen him before. A long interview gave 
him the highest opinion of the character and 
capacity of this remarkable man, whom he 
made up his mind to employ as soon as the 
time for actual war had arrived. 

On the 25th of March Cavour paid a hasty 
visit to the emperor at Paris, and at a final 
interview came to a full understanding with 
him as to the course to be pursued in the 
event of the breaking out of hostilities. Still 
neither France nor Piedmont was thoroughly 
prepared for war when, on the 19th of April, 
Count Buol sent his ultimatum, demanding 
the immediate disarmament of Sardinia, and 
allowing three days for a reply. Cavour 
called together the Chambers at once, and, 
in a short speech, proposed that the Consti- 
tution should be temporarily suspended, and 
that full powers should be conferred upon 
the king. The ultimatum was rejected, and 
on the 29th the Austrians crossed the Ti- 
cino. The French troops, still unprepared 
for a campaign, wanting supplies and am- 
munition, and even a proper medical staff, 
were partly hurried across the Alps, and 
partly sent by sea to Genoa. Delays and 
incapacity on the side of the enemy gave the 
French and Sardinian armies time to unite 
and to occupy the principal defensive posi- 
tions. The withdrawal of the Austrian troops 
from the Legations, and a series of disas- 
trous defeats, ending in the great battle of 
Solferino, left the French the masters of all 
Central and Northern Italy except Venetia. 
During this eventful period the activity and 
energy of Cavour were surprising. He al- 





fice to make appointments for six o’clock in 
the morning, winter and summer. He su- 
perintended the administration of almost 
every department of the state. In a series 
of masterly circulars addressed to the Sar- 
dinian diplomatic agents abroad, he ex- 
plained the situation of affairs, and boldly 
declared his policy. The ‘rapid success of 
the allied armies seemed to have placed with- 
in his reach the object of a life of toil and 
hope—a free and united Italy. It may, then, 
be imagined with what dismay and sorrow 
he received the news, almost by accident, of 
the interview of the two emperors at Villa- 
franca, and the conclusion of the armistice, 
which was to end in peace. 

For a moment he seems to have lost his 
usual control over himself. He felt that his 
country had been betrayed, her dignity of- 
fended, and his own pride mortified, by the 
step which had been taken by the emperor 
without consulting either his sovereign or him- 
self. He remonstrated urgently with the 
king, insisted that the terms of peace should 
be rejected, the Piedmontese armies with- 
drawn from Lombardy, and the emperor left 
to carry out his policy as best he could. The 
king was in favor of calmer counsels. He 
felt that much had been gained by a great ad- 
dition to his territories secured by treaty. 
Cavour insisted that to accept the proposed 
conditions would be to betray the Italian cause 
and those who had already compromised 
themselves in its behalf. He pointed out the 
infamy of calling upon men to rise on one day 
and then to abandon them on the next to 
those who never forgot or forgave, and upon 
whom the most solemn pledges were not bind- 
ing. But these arguments were urged in vain. 
Overcome by his feelings, the indignant states- 
man is believed to have addressed words to the 
king which led to his dismissal from the royal 
presence. He resigned at ouce, and retired 
to his farm at Leri. He refused even to see 
the emperor, declining an invitation sent to 
him to dine at the imperial table. 

During the period of his retirement from 
office Cavour lived mostly at Leri. Although 
his mind was engrossed with public affairs, he 
found time to attend to the management of 
his brother’s estates and his own. Many of 
his friends visited him. The railway station 
nearest to the small village adjoining the farm 
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is Livorno, between Turinand Novara. There at the check which had been given to his 
the count’s carriage was usually in waiting, magnificent schemes for the liberation of all 
and a rapid drive over a road deep in mud or | Italy ; but he was comforted by the confidence 
furrowed with ruts, according to the season of | which his countrymen had placed in his pat- 


the year, brought his guests to Leri. The 
dwelling-house itself is one of those buildings 
common in this part of Italy, distinguished 
more by its picturesque neglect than by any 
architectural pretensions. In front is an ex- 
tensive court-yard, surrounded by stables and 
granaries, the outer walls of which are hung 
with graceful festoons of grapes, or with the 
golden heads of the Indian corn. A few rooms 
had been added to the farm for the comfort 
of visitors. But Cavour himself usually in- 
habited a small half-furnished chamber in 
which he transacted business. On a holiday 
his “ fattore ” or bailiff, the village doctor and 
priest, and one or two farmers of the neigh- 
borhood, generally dined with him at his mid- 
day meal. In appearance and dress he was 
not unlike one of them. His simple, easy 
manners, his hearty laugh, and his cordial 
greeting were those of an honest country gen- 
tleman. There never was aman who looked 
less like a statesman upon whom rested the 


- fate of nations. He was full of frolic and fun. 


He would slyly hint tothe doctor that the 
stranger who had just arrived was Mazzini 
himself, or he would invent for the priest, with 
the humor and gravity of Charles Lamb, some 
marvellous story of the discoveries in unknown 
regions made by an English traveller who had 
joined the party. He would enjoy the joke 
like a very child, rubbing his hands quickly 
together, as he was wont to do when pleased, 
and keeping up the “ mystification ” with in- 
finite relish. But if one of his neighbors 
asked him a political question he would reply 
asif he were addressing the Chambers, ex- 
plaining the facts with the greatest clearness, 
and giving his own opinion upon them. This 
was the time to see the real character of the 
man; to understand that union of rare quali- 
ties which made him the idol of the Piedmon- 
tese people, and led them almost to overlook 
the greatness of the statesman in their love 
for his personal worth. 

When the meal was over, and the guests, 
as is the custom of the country, had dispersed, 
Cavour resumed his gravity, without losing 
the extreme simplicity of his manner. Under 
the outward calm and good-humor there 
lurked a feeling of deep indignation against 
the French emperor. He chafed and fretted 





riotism and wisdom, and by the unexampled 
constancy and prudence they had shown in an 


hour of the severest trial. He felt that his 
temporary retirement would ultimately secure 
the triumph of the great cause with which his 
name and fame were forever connected. 
Above all, he rejoiced at the manner in which 
the tortuous and uncertain policy of the em- 
peror had been baffled by the uncompromis- 
ing firmness of the Italians themselves. 

Of the character and policy of Louis Na- 
poleon he was accustomed to speak with 
much freedom. No one had had better op- 
portunities than Cavour of sounding their 
depths. He was the only living man who 
had ventured to grapple with him face to 
face, and who had used him for his purpose. 
The estimate he had formed of his capacity 
was not a high one, but he fully admitted - 
his fertility of resource, his physical and 
moral courage, and his knowledge of the 
people he governs. ‘He has no definite 
policy,” he remarked to an English friend. 
“ He has a number of political ideas floating 
in his mind, none of them matured. They 
would seem to be convictions founded upon 
instinct. He will not steadily pursue any 
single idea if a serious obstacle presents it- 
self, but will give way, and take up another. 
This is the “ mot de l’énigme ” to his policy. 
It is by steadily keeping this in view that I 
have succeeded in thwarting his designs, or 
in inducing him to adopt a measure. The 
only principle—if principle it can be called 
—which connects together these various 
ideas, is the establishment of his dynasty 
and the conviction that the best way to se- 
cure it is by feeding the national vanity of 
the French people. He found France, after 
the fall of the Orleanist and republican 
governments, holding but a second place~ 
amongst the great powers ; he has raised her 
to the very first. Look at his wars, look at 
his foreign policy ; he has never gone one 
step beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to attain this one object. The principle os- 
tentatiously put forward in the first instance 
has been forgotten or discarded as soon as 
his immediate end has been accomplished. 
It was so in the war with Russia;.it has 
been so in the war with Austria. In the 
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Crimea he was satisfied with the success of | 
his army in the capture of Sebastopol, which | 
took from the English troops the glory they 

had earned by their admirable devotion and 

courage, and to which they would have 

added had the war continued. In the strug- 

gle with Austria he was astounded by the 

greatness of the victories of Magenta and 

Solferino. The military glory of France 

had been satiated, and he thought no more 

of the liberty of Italy, of that free and unit- 

ed nation which he was to have called into 

existence from the Alps to the Adriatic. 


“It is this uncertain policy, guided by 
dynastic and selfish considerations, which 
makes him so dangerous to you, and which 
renders it necessary that you should ever be 
on your guard. Not that he is hostile to 
England, or that he has any definite design 
against her. On the contrary, he has much 
affection for your country. He is a man of 
generous impulses, and has strong feelings 
of gratitude towards those who have served 
and befriended him. At the bottom of his 
heart he is greatly attached to Italy. His 
earliest recollections are bound up with her. 
He is to this day a ‘ carbonaro’ in his desire 
for Italian freedom and hatred of Austria. 
He has not forgotten the kindness and hos- 

itality shown to him when an exile in Eng- 
and. He admires your institutions and the 
character of the English people. But all 
this is as nothing when compared with the 
maintenance of his dynasty, the establish- 
ment of which he looks upon almost in the 
light of a religious obligation. If the mo- 
ment came whenhe thought a sacrifice nec- 
essary to sustain it, however great that sac- 
rifice might be, however painful or repugnant 
to his feelings, he would make it. 

“No one has had better opportunities of 
knowing him than I have. He has talked 
to me with the greatest openness of his fu- 
ture plans. But he has invariably assured 
me at the same time that his first object was 
. to maintain peace and a good understanding 
with England. I believe,” he solemnl 
added, “that from policy as well as from af- 
fection such are his views; and that only in 
a moment of the utmost emergency, when 
he was convinced that his influence in France 
depended upon it, would he depart from 
them. But that moment may come, and 
you would be madmen if you were not pre- 

pared for it.” 


As regards the Peace of Villafranca, Ca- 
vour attributed it to no distinct policy, but 
rather to a variety of motives. ‘“ There is 








no profound secret or mystery about it,” he | 
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said; “ it was rather an impulse than the 
result of any well-considered design. Two 
splendid victories had added sufficiently to 
the glory of the French arms. The horrible 
scenes he had witnessed on the field of battle 
had made a deep impression upon him. He 
felt much disgust at the quarrels amongst 
his generals, who were sacrificing the honor 
of their country to personal jealousies. Then 
there were the heat, the dust, and the labor, 
for he did not spare himself; indeed, he did 
every thing. His exertions and the fatigue 
he went through were amazing. His health 
was beginning to give way. He had had 
enough of campaigning and its hardships, 
and was anxious to get back to Paris. To 
add to all this he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of dealing in person with a legitimate 
emperor, as his uncle had done before him, 
of imposing, without consulting any one, 
the conditions of peace, and of earning at 
the same time, by his generosity and mod- 
eration, the gratitude, and perhaps eventual 
support, of a still powerful, though van- 
quished enemy. These various motives and 
considerations together led him to abandon 
the great cause in which he had embarked, 
and to forget the proclamations, the prom- 
ises, and the hopes of the day before.” 

Cavour was convinced that the difficulties 
of an attack upon the Quadrilateral had 
been greatly exaggerated. He believed that 
the fortresses would have soon fallen. The 
result of subsequent inquiries made by the 
Austrian Government itself into the state of 
Mantua and Verona fully confirmed his 
opinion. After the fatal day of Solferino a 
panic had seized the Austrian army. © The 
result of the battle was first known in Verona 
by a vast rabble of soldiers and camp fol- 
lowers blocking up the gates leading into the 
city. The greatest disorder prevailed even 
in the forts, which were without the necessary 
guns and ammunition, and in some of which 
the troops had been gained over. At the 
same time the inhabitants of the city were 
ready to rise. Itis believed that Louis Na- 
poleon was not unacquainted with these facts 
and that he urged them upon the emperor 
of Austria at Villafranca to obtain his ac- 
ceptance of the conditions of peace. 

The following anecdote illustrates the 
fickle and uncertain character of the French 
emperor. Before the battle of Magenta, 
the critical position of his army had caused 
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him the deepest anxiety. He had almost 
made up his mind that a defeat was immi- 
nent. It was even feared by his ally that 
he would throw up the game, and enter into 
a precipitate peace. Through incredible 
mismanagement the Austrians were com- 
pletely defeated. The emperor lodged the 
night after the battle in the house of the 
parish priest of the town around which the 
bloody contest had raged. When he had left 
in the morning, his humble host sought for 
some memorial of the great man. At length 
a sheet of paper, crumpled up, was taken 
from the empty fireplace. It was the rough 
draft of the famous proclamation of Milan. 
The depression of the previous days had 
been succeeded, after the wonderful victory, 
by unbounded elation. Now every thing ap- 
peared within the emperor’s reach, and he 
called upon the Italians to be soldiers to-day, 
that they might be citizens on the morrow. 

After the resignation of Cavour several 
ineffectual attempts were made to form a 
ministry. At length his strong hand was 
succeeded by the feeble grasp of Ratazzi 
and La Marmora. But from his farm at 
His fame 
had never been greater; the confidence felt 
in him by his countrymen never more com- 
plete. The peace of Villafranca had been 
received with one feeling of scorn and indig- 
nation. By his opposition to it he had 
gained unbounded popularity. Encouraged 
by his example, and strengthened by his ad- 
vice, the Italians made a stern and effectual 
protest against the treaty by simply refusing 
to fulfil its conditions, and to receive back 
the princes they had expelled. 

It was evident that no ministry of which 
he was not the head could stand. Those 
who had succeeded him were soon sending 
day by day, almost hour by hour, to consult 
him. It was not long before he was invited 
to attend the meetings of the Cabinet. A 
reconciliation took place with the king, and 
Cavour was named the representative of 
Piedmont to the Congress of Paris, which 
was to have settled the affairs of Italy, but 
which never met. In the beginning of 1860 
the Ratazzi Ministry resigned, and he again 
became prime minister. 

Cavour had scarcely returned to office 
when it became known that the emperor 


. Leri he really governed Italy. 


had demanded the cession of Nice and Savoy. | 


{lis conduct in the negotiations which en- 
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sued has been severely censured. It is con- 
sequently of much importance to his fame 
that it should be cleared up. We believe 
that, if he made promises on the subject of 
the two provinces, it was with the earnest 
intention of keeping them. We are confi- 
dent, from information derived from authen- 
tic sources, from our knowledge of his char- 
acter, and from his love of truth, that when 
the whole history of these transactions is 
known his reputation will not suffer. 

To understand this question fully we 
must go back some years. It is admitted 
that Savoy, although the ancient inheritance 
of the royal house which now rules Italy, 
might, from the language, habits, and sym- 
pathies of a considerable portion of its pop- 
ulation, and by its geographical position, be 
naturally coveted by a government like that 
of France. Accordingly, whenever a favor- 
able opportunity has occurred, it has been 
occupied as a French province. Its per- 
manent annexation to France was not, there- 
fore, the peculiar policy of Louis Napoleon 
—it had long been the wish of the French 
people. The price that Italy was to pay for 
the help of France in a successful struggle 
against Austria had been fixed at the sur- 
render of Nice and Savoy long before he 
came to the throne. The Republican party 
had haggled over it when there was a ques- 
tion of forming in 1848 and 1849 a “ Sub- 
alpine” kingdom by the union of Lombardy 
and Venetia to Piedmont.* It is altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the question was 
a personal one between the emperor and 
Cavour, or that the idea was a new one put 
forward for the first time at Plombiéres, 
On that occasion the emperor suggested 
that, in the event of a strong Italian kingdom 
being formed on the southern slopes of the 
Alps by the addition of Lombardy and Ve- 
netia to Sardinia, France would recur to her 
old claim for compensation in Savoy and 
Nice, without the surrender of which he 
would be unable to justify to his subjects 
the sacrifice of blood and treasure entailed 
by a great war. Cavour’s reply was, we 
believe, almost in the following words: 
“ Sire, if Italy free, completely united, and 
recognized by all Europe, should one day 





* This clearly appears from the important and 
| interesting collection of papers of Daniel Manin, 
|recently published. (“ Documens et Piéces au- 
| thentiques laissés par D. Manin.’ Paris, 1860.) 
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take her place amongst the great powers, 
and Savoy and Nice should of their own ac- 
cord ask to be united to France, I will not 
say that we should not consent to consult 
the wishes of their populations. But this 
will be your work: we would never agree to 
a compulsory cession or an exchange.” 
There was this tacit understanding, but no 
written a greement or bargain. It was known 
everywhere in Europe, except, it would ap- 
pear, in the English Cabinet, that France 
would claim the two provinces if the war 
ended in the aggrandizement of Piedmont 
by the addition of Lombardy and Venetia. 
No French government was likely to do 
otherwise. It was its traditional policy.* 
The peace having left Venetia to Austria, 
the emperor renounced for the time his 
claim. That such was the case the following 
anecdote will show. So great was the agi- 
tation at Milan after Villafranca, that the 
authorities feared a manifestation of hostile 
feeling against the emperor on his public 
entrance after Solferino. Although an act- 
ual demonstration was prevented, the atti- 
tude of the population was too significant to 
escape his notice. In expressing to the gov- 


ernor of the city his surprise at their ingrat- 


itude, he used these words: “ It is true that 
you have lost Venice, but you have saved 
Savoy and Nice.” Still he had not aban- 
doned his design. To the astonishment of 
the Piedmontese Government their generous 
ally claimed at Zurich sixty millions of 
francs as an indemnity for war expenses. 
It was hinted at the same time that, if the 
money were not ready, the two provinces 
would be accepted as an equivalent. But 
the pecuniary claim was admitted, and, to 
the disappointment of France, paid. 

Our readers will recollect that on the 8th 
of July, 1859, Count Walewski stated to 
Lord Cowley that the emperor had aban- 
doned «il idea of annexing Savoy to France 
The French Government has, however, dis- 
tinctly asserted, that between July andeDe- 
cember of that year the intention of France 
to demand that province and Nice, in case 
of any considerable increase of the territory 
of Piedmont, was formally notified to the 
English Ministry. 
even further, and declares that M. de Per- 


* Despatch from M. de Thouvenel to the Count 
de Persigny of Feb. 4, 1860. (* Documens Dip- 
lomatiques,” published by the French Govern- 
ment. Paris, 1861.) 





M. de Thouvenel goes | 
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signy had actually suggested to the English 
Government that it should take the initia- 
tive, and should itself propose that Savoy 
should be annexed to France.* It is some- 
what curious that these assertions should not 
have received any denial or explanation. 
When the Duchies, the Legations, and 
Tuscany, in defiance of remonstrances and 
threats, persisted in rejecting his scheme for 
an Italian confederation, the emperor in- 
sisted upon the cession of the two provinces. 
Cavour resisted the demand on the grounds 
thatVenetia had not been added to Piedmont, 
and that the annexation of the new territory 
was effected by the populations themselves, 
not only without the aid, but in spite of 
France. He hoped at first in the generosity 
of Louis Napoleon, and, when that hope was 
gone, in the decided expression of public 
opinion in England, which he believed would 
prevail with the emperor. By a comparison 
of dates} it will appear that until the middle 
of Feburary, 1860, Cavour had stated to the 
English Government that the king had en- 
tered into no engagement either ‘to cede, 
exchange, or sell Savoy and Nice to France.” 
The declaration of the Governor of Cham- 
bery to the same effect to the deputation of 
Savoyards was made on the 1st of the month. 
Up to the 5th no decision had been come to 
in France on the question, although it had 
been discussed for some time previously. 
On the 9th the emperor, in a conversation 
with Lord Cowley, for the first time inti- 
mated his intention of “claiming a proper 
frontier for France.” On the 24th M. de 
Thouvenel, in a despatch to M. de Talley- 
rand containing the new French scheme for 
the settlement of the Italian question to be 
submitted to the Sardinian Government, 
formally puts forward the demand for the 
cession of the two provinces. The negotia- 
tions for this purpose made so little progress, 
owing to the determined resistance of Ca- 
your, that the emperor, in order to be in 
time for the opening of the French Cham- 
bers, sent to Turin M. Benedetti, who en- 
joyed his complete confidence, and had the 
reputation of being a sterncr and perhaps 
more unscrupulous diplomatist than M. de 
Talleyrand. A hint from him that the em- 
peror, in the event of Cavour still persisting 


¥* “ Documens Diplomatiques,”’ p. 70. 
t The facts above stated will appear clearly by 
a comparison of the various despatches and docu- 


| ments on the subject laid before Parliament. 
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in his refusal, had determined to withdraw 
the French troops from Italy through Tus-| 
cany—or, in other words, that he intended 
either to occupy that state or to replace the 
Grand Duke—brought the negotiations to 
anend. On the 1st of March the emperor 
announced, in his speech to the Legislative 
Assembly, the approaching rectification of 
the French frontiers, and two days after- 
wards Cavour in a despatch to the Sardinian 
Envoy at Paris admitted the right of the 
populations of Savoy and Nice to express 
their wishes as to annexation to France, 
but still declares that the king will never 
voluntarily consent to cede or exchange 
either province. 

It would be unfair to overlook the enor- 
mous difficulties with which Cavour had to 
contend in this question. He had to choose 
between assent to the emperor’s demand, 
however unjust and ungenerous, and the 
sacrifice of his great scheme so near its accom- 
plishment for the liberty and unity of Italy. 
Had he refused to make the sacrifice, and had 
the hopes of Italy been rudely disappointed, 
what would have been the feelings of the 
Italians themselves ? Would they not have 
looked upon him as a traitor to the national 
cause? They were willing to pay the price 
demanded by the emperor. There was no 
voice raised from one end of Italy to the 
other against Cavour for acceding to it. 
Even in the Chambers scarcely any but the 
deputies of the province of the Nice protested 
against it. The strategical importance ‘to 
France of the ceded provinces, so much 
dwelt upon in England, was denied in Italy. 
They might be useful to France for defence, 
but not for attack. In case of a war with 
that power, it was urged, Savoy would have 
to be abandoned at once. Seventy or eighty 
thousand men could not be left on the other 
side of the Alps, with the risk of being driven 
into a corner, or of being cut off by a success- 
ful descent on the Italian coasts. Savoy, it 
was true, had furnished valuable troops to 
Piedmont; but, as Cavour had pointed out, 
if Italy is to rise again, she must rely upon 
the valor of her own sons. Inthe Chambers 
the Savoyard deputies had steadily opposed 
his liberal policy, and, under the influence of 
a bigoted priesthood, had ever been in oppo- 
sition to the measures of progress and im- 
provement which had raised Piedmont to her 





high position in Europe. Savoy was, more- 
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over, too poor to contribute much to the re- 
sources of the kingdom. Cavour had often 
declared that she was the Ireland of Italy. 
It was unquestionably to the king “ the sacri- 
fice most painful to his heart” to surrender 
“the cradle of his race”—a sacrifice which, 
it must be remembered, the Houses of 
Orange and Lorraine had not hesitated to 
make under similar circumstances before him ; 
but henceforth the House of Savoy was to be 
lost in the king of Italy, and he was pre- 
pared to make it. 

Cavour’s consent to the farce of an appeal 
to universal suffrage, instead of simply sur- 
rendering the provinces, has been considered 
a grave political error. It was evident that 
the populations could not refuse a consent de- 
manded by France and not opposed by Pied- 
mont. But the emperor insisted upon “ an 
appeal to them” to justify his usurpation in 
the eyes of Europe. Cavour, on the other 
hand, with his usual sagacity, foresaw that by 
acceding to it he established a precedent 
which the emperor could scarcely refuse to 
acknowledge when the time came for the an- 
nexation of further Italian territory to Pied- 
mont. That he felt most deeply and bitterly 
the sacrifice he had been compelled to make, 
no one who knew him haseverdoubted. But 
his position was equally difficult and delicate. 
In defending himself in the Chambers he had 
to justify his policy, and to clear hig own 
character whilst precluded from making dis- 
closures which could alone place them in * 
their true light, but which might have of- 
fended the “ susceptibilities ” of the emperor. 
He never spoke of these unhappy events 
without a pang, so apparent that his friends 
refrained from touching upon a topic so pain- 
fulto him. He had asettled conviction that 
Italy would one day regain her lost provinces. 

Whatever may be thought of the conduct 
of Cavour in this matter—and it is our con- 
viction that he is not to be charged with 
double-dealing, but that, resisting to the last, 
he only yielded to pressure which it was im- 
possible to withstand—the baseness of the 
French Government has left a stain upon its 
character which will never be removed. It 
has already brought its own punishment by de- 
stroying the confidence of Europe in the word 
and honor of the emperor. 

The state of Italy was now such, that no 
man with less influence, less wisdom, and less 
courage than Cavour, could have carried her 
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through her difficulties. At the conclusion of decided that the Piedmontese army should 
the war the democratic party had again ob- | invade the Marches and j join the Garibaldian 
tained importance through the success ‘and rep- | forces now held in check by the line of de- 
utation of Garibaldi, whot unfortunately allowed | fences occupied by the king of Naples. The 
himself to be guided by their evil counsels. result of this bold policy was the annexation 
Urged onwards | by them, he had, in the au-| ‘to Piedmont of all the remaining territory 
tumn of 1859, planned an invasion of the | of the pope, except that protected by the 
Marclies. His adherents, if not himself, had | actual presence of French troops, and the 
even gone so far as to tamper with the Pied- | transfer of the Neapolitan dominions to 
montese army. An outbreak at Bologna was | Victor Emmanuel. 

only prevented by the firmness and courage | We have expressed in a former article an 
of Farini, who threatened to place Garibaldi | | opinion upon the policy of Count Cavour in 
himself under arrest. The personal influence | these transactions. It might be impossible 
of the king restrained the impetuous chief for | to justify it upon any moral ground, or by 
atime: but in the spring of the following year | _any maxim of international law. To attempt 
an abortive rising in Sicily was the signal for | to excuse it upon the pretence that the pope 
a general movement on the part “of the | had refused to disband his mercenaries, was 
Mazzinians. Garibaldi publicly announced | an error. Its’ only justification could be the 
his intention of going to the aid of the Sicilians, | existence of an overwhelming political ne- 
and an expedition was prepared at Genoa. cessity. There are times when paramount 
The king and his government would have | considerations of public safety or of national 
willingly prevented it. Cavour knew full | interest may override the law of nations and 
well that the time for adding the Neapolitan | \furnish an excuse for acts otherwise alto- 
dominions to the rest of Italy had not yet | | gether indefensible. It appeared very clearly 
come. The newly formed kingdom required | to Cavour that this was such atime. The 
peace and leisure to consolidate its strength, | triumph or the defeat of the democratic party 
to develope its resources, and to recover from | would have been equally fatal to the re- 
the struggle in which it had been recently en-|demption of Italy. Cavour therefore re- 
gaged. He foresaw that if the expedition | solved to prevent either the one or the other, 
failed, he would be accused of sacrificing its ‘and to retain in his own hands the control 
leader ; but that if it proved successful, Gari- | of the destinies of the Peninsula. That the 
baldi would reap the glory, leaving to him the | course he pursued is a further proof of his 
far greater difficulty of dealing with the liber- | genius as a statesman will not be disputed. 

ated states. But the feeling was so strong in} The task of governing the newly acquired 
favor of the Sicilians, that desertion threat-| territories was as difficult as Cavour had 
ened to become general in the Sardinian | foreseen it would prove to be. Even the 
army. Cavour yielded, not without extreme |short rule of Garibaldi had involved the 
reluctance, to the less of the two evils, and whole administration of the Two Sicilies in 
after having taken the only measures in his; the utmost confusion. Great as was his 


power to prevent the sailing of the expedi- | genius as a soldier, he was wanting in the 
tion. Ie was probably not without expecta-| 


qualities of a statesman. He was surrounded 
tions that it would fail in its objects. | by a number of unprincipled adventurers 
Within almost a few days Garibaldi by | and desperate politicians, who took advan- 
his daring and genius had conquered a king-| tage of the simplicity and honesty of his 
dom. With the exception of two great for- | character to effect their own selfish and dis- 

* tresses, nothing remained to the Bourbon | honorable ends. 
family. The difficulties foreseen by Cavour The only men who have played a part in 
now commenced. Garibaldi and his follow-' the great events which have taken place in 
ers, elated by success, were prepared to ad- | ‘Italy against whom there is any charge of 
vance upon Rome in defiance of the French | ‘corruption, of tampering with the public 
army. Again the cause of Italian freedom | money, and of turning their political power 
was at stake through the rash and hopeless to their own private advantage, are the fol- 
schemes of the democratic party. Cavour | lowers and friends of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
did not hesitate as to the course he should Large sums, partly subscribed in this coun- 


pursue. In order to forestall Garibaldi he try, have never been accounted: for. Con- 
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cessions of railways and public works were 
shamelessly demanded and recklessly con- 
ceded. The most noisy and uncompromis- 
ing patriots profited most. A disgraceful 
waste of public money and a flagrant abuse 
of public patronage marked their short hold 
of power, and even contributed to render 
more corrupt the already polluted atmos- 
phere. No one has ever accused Garibaldi 
himself of having been privy to the abuses 
committed in his name. He was, on the 
contrary, ever ready to disavow them when 
they were pointed out to him in their true 
light. He himself passed through some of 
the greatest temptations that could surround 
a man without a stain upon his character. 
His conduct offers a noble contrast to that 
of many of the men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and under whose influence he un- 
fortunately too often acted. 

After leaving Naples Garibaldi unhappily 
again fell under the control of the Mazzini 
party. His boundless influence had ren- 
dered him a most dangerous subject. Dis- 
daining, as a representative of the people, 
to urge his grievances in a constitutional 


way, he constituted himself an irresponsible 


power in the state. He had even called 


upon the king to dismiss his ministers, to |. 


whom he bore a morbid hatred on account 
of the surrender of his native province to 
France. Cavour determined to grapple 
with the danger, and his triumph was com- 
plete. 

Urged onwards by some of the most reck- 
less of his adherents, and by the fatal ap- 
plause of the galleries, Garibaldi made in 
the Chambers, on the 18th of April, a most 
intemperate and ungrounded attack upon 
the ministry, and especially upon its head. 
One of his followers, General Bixio, in a 
soldier-like speech, appealed to him and to 
Cavour not to sacrifice, by their differences, 
the holy cause in which they were both, with 
equal patriotism, engaged. He was sup- 
ported in a few noble words by Ricasoli. 
Cavour, amidst enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause, accepted the appeal, and declared 
that he had already forgotten what had 
passed. Garibaldi, too, declared himself 
satisfied, and a reconciliation took place; 
but by some hasty and ill-judged remarks 
at the end of the sitting he further impaired 
the influence and respect he had before en- 
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joyed in the Chambers and with the mod- 
erate party in Italy. 

The government of Naples now principally 
occupied Cavour’s thoughts. He had been 
greatly disappointed with those Neapolitans 
upon whom he had chiefly relied for aid and 
advice, feeling the truth of Machiavelli’s 
maxim that the worst rulers of a state are 
those who have returned from exile. The 
people with whom he had to deal were de- 
based by a long oppression and misrule, and 
were consequently yet incompetent to under- 
stand or to enjoy the blessings of freedom. 
He was urged on all sides to place the Neapol- 
itan territories in a state of siege, as the only 
means of suppressing disorders fomented by 
the intrigues of the priesthood and of the 
fugitive king at Rome. His earnest love of 
legality made him reject indignantly all such 
suggestions, and he bitterly complained that 
he could obtain no better advice.* 


* Amongst the last letters he y ie wrote were two 
on the subject of Naples, so Sharacteristic of his 
noble nature that we give the originals :— 

“Cara Lapy,—Se la costituzione dell’ Italia é 
posta a repentaglio perché non ho voluto ammet- 
tere ora, in via eccezionale, nella marina un gio- 
vane che dava la sua demissione e se ne stava a casa 
quando i suoi compagni si battevano, bisogna dire 
ch’ essa é talmeénte delicata da non potere durare 
tre mesi. 

“Sapete perché Napolié caduta si basso? Si 
é perché le leggi, i regolamenti non si eseguivano 
quando si trattava di un gran signore o di un pro- 
tetto del Re, dei Principi, dei loro confessori od 
aderenti. Sapete come Napoli risorgera? coll’ ap- 
plicare le leggi severamente, duramente, ma giusta- 
mente. Cosi ho fatto nella marina; cos} faro nell’ 
avvenire, e vi fa sicura che fra un’ anno gli equip- 
aggi Napolitani saranno disciplinati come gli an- 
tichi equipaggi Genoesi. Ma per attenere questo 
scopo, credete alla mia vecchia esperienza, bisogna 
essere inesorabile. 

"  Addio, cara lady ——; mi spiace di non potere 
questa volta seguire i vostri consigli, maé per I’ 
uomo politico una dura necessita, il dare ascolto 
alla voce della ragione, facendo tacere quella del 
cuore. 

“C. Cavour.” 

“ Cara LaDy,—Ho ricevuto la vostra replica; 
ve ne ringrazio; vi ringrazio specialmente della 
vostra insistenza, e delle vostre energiche censure. 
Le considero come prova della vostra stima e 
sincera amicizia. Non miavete convinto, sul caso 
speciale; ma mi avete persuaso che vi é moltoa 
fare per Napoli. 

“ Se foste uomo ed Italiano, vi affiderei le sorte 
di quelle provincie—ma poiché non potete gover- 
narle, piaciavi continuare ad illuminarmi sulla loro 
misera condizione. 

“Nella settimana uscir& il nuovo ordinamento 
della marina: verr’ costituito un consiglio composto 
di un numero pari di Napoletani e di Italiani del 
Nord: a questo sottoporrd le questioni di massima 
relativa agli antichi uffiziali della marina Borboni- 
ca. Seil suo voto sar’ per I’ indulgenza, lo secon- 
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On the 30th of May, while dressing, Count 
Cavour was seized with a slight shivering fit, 
which he attributed to indigestion. His full 
habit had long led him to dread an attack of 
apoplexy. He sent for his physician, and, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, had himself bled, 
—an operation which was repeated on the fol- 
lowing day. During the night the bandages 
came loose, and he lost much blood. Next 
morning, however, he felt better, and his ac- 
tive mind returned to business. The state of 


derd. Credo essere il mio dovere di mostrarmi_ se- 
vero, é di lasciare ai miei subordinati la parte della 
mansuetudine. Spero cos) di mutare lo spirito che 
informava |’ amministrazione Napoletana; spirito 
fatale che corrompeva gli uomini i pit distinti, e le 
migliori istituzioni. Forse questa mia dichiara- 
zione non mi giustificher& ai vostri occhi, ma spero 
che varra a conservarmi la vostra stima e la vostra 
amicizia. 
“C, Cavour.” 

“Dear Lapy,—If the Italian Constitution is 
jeopardized because I have declined to admit into 
the navy, in an exceptional manner, a young man 
who resigned and remained at home whilst his com- 
panions were fighting, all 1 can say is that it is 

_ too delicate to last for even three months. 

“Do you know why Naples has fallen so low? 
It is because the laws and regulations were not ex- 
ecuted when a great man, or a protégé of the king 


or princes, their confessors and followers, was con- 
cerned. Do you know how Naples will rise again? 
By executing the laws severely and rigorously, but 


justly. I have done so in the navy, I will do so in 
future; and I promise you that within a year the 
Neapolitan crews will be as well disciplined as the 
old Genoese crews. But to attain this end, trust 
to my long experience, you must be inexorable. 

“ Adieu, dear lady; I grieve to be unable to fol- 
low your advice on this occasion, but it is for the 
politician a hard necessity to listen to the voice of 
reason whilst he stifles that of the heart. 

“C. Cavour.” 

“ Dear Lapy,—I have received your reply. I 
thank you for it; I thank you especially for your 

erseverance, and for your energetic censures. I 

ook upon them as proofs of your esteem and of 

your sincere friendship for me. You have not con- 

vinced me as regards this particular case, but you 

— persuaded me that there is much to do for 
aples. 

aT, you were a man and an Italian, I would con- 
fide to you the destinies of those provinces; but as 
you cannot govern them, be kind enough to con- 
tinue to enlighten me as to their miserabie state. 

“Next week the new regulations for the navy 
will be issued. A council will be formed com- 

sed of an equal number of Neapolitans and of 

talians from the north. I will submit to it the 
case of the officers formerly in the Bourbon navy. 
If its decision be in favor of indulgence , I will sup- 
port it. 1 believe it to be my duty to show myself 
severe, and to leave it to my subordinates to be 
conciliating. 1 hope thus to change the spirit 
which has prevailed in the Neapolitan administra- 
tion—that fatal spirit which corrupted the ablest 
men and the best institutions. Perhaps this dec- 
laration will not justify me in your eyes, but still 
I hope that it will tend to preserve me your esteem 
and your friendship. 
“C, Cavour.” 


once 
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things in the Neapolitan dominions, and the 
conduct of the Neapolitan Deputies in the 
Chambers, caused him much anxiety and irri- 
tation. He insisted upon seeing M. Nigra, 
who had recently returned from Naples, and 
an exciting conversation took place between 
them, which lasted two hours, and was only 
interrupted by a relation, who, entering the 
room, insisted that it should cease. The ex- 
ertion and the excitement caused a relapse. 
Again and again, as he became weaker, he 
was bled. His physicians have been blamed, 
especially in this country, for resorting toa 
practice condemned by modern medical 
science. But it is but just to them to state 
that Cavour himself insisted upon it, and 
would only employ such as would follow his 
own prescriptions. Still no uneasiness was 
felt until the morning of the 4th. Every at- 
tempt had then failed to check the fever, and 
he seemed to be sinking. Those who were 
about him now became seriously alarmed, and 
their afixiety was shared by the population of 
Turin, which gathered round his house, and 
awaited with eager looks every report from 
the sick chamber. The king desired that Dr. 
Riberi, the physician of the royal family, 
should be called in. When left alone a short 
time, whilst the medical attendants were in 
consultation, Cavour asked whether they had 
abondoned him. “ It is of little matter,” said 
he, laughing; “I shall leave them all to-mor- 
row morning.” 

Up to this time he had seen and conversed 
with many persons, amongst them the Eng- 
lish Minister, Sir James Hudson, who 
through all his political trials and difficulties 
had been his faithful friend and prudent 
counsellor. To no man did Italy owe more 
during her great struggle ; no one has kept 
her more steadily in the path of moderation 
and of constitutional freedom—no one has 
exercised more influence for good amongst 
men of all parties. Cavour knew this, and 
esteemed him accordingly. 

His brother and others of his family were 
desirous that he should now receive the last 
sacraments of the Church. He consented at 
His parish church, the Madonna degli 
Angeli, belongs to the order of the Capuchin 
friars. One of them, Fra Giacomo, had been 
employed by him in some negotiations upon 
ecclesiastical matters. Cavour had often 
asked him jokingly whether, in case of ap- 
proaching death, he would administer the 
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sacraments to one included in some of the 
many furious excommunications which the 
pope had launched against the enemies of 
the Church. Fra Giacomo did not hesitate to 
obey the summons to his bedside.* ‘ You 
think me then an honest fellow, do you not, 
Giacomo?” said Cavour to him, with a 
smile. 

Up to this time he had retained full pos- 
session of his senses. He had spoken calmly 
of his approaching end, but no words escaped 
him either of regret for what he had done or 
which might lead to the inference that he re- 
canted at the last one of those opinions stead- 
ily and consistently maintained during a 
whole life. On the contrary, he spoke as a 
man who had conscientiously performed his 
duty. The king, after seeing him later in 
the day, said that he had been greatly struck 
by the calm and sweet expression of his 
countenance. 

The crucifix was placed between the lighted 
tapers, and the other mournful preparations 
were made in the sick chamber for the last 
religious rites. It was soon known abroad 
that the solemn ceremony was about to be 
. performed. A vast crowd gathered round 


the house. When the tinkling bell which 
announces the approach of the Host was 
heard, a murmur of uncontrolled grief rose 


from the throng. The friar ascended the 
broad stairs amid the chants of the attend- 
ants. The room in which the count lay was 
open, as is the custom in Italy, to those who 
followed the priest. <A few of the relatives 
and friends of the dying man entered. As 
they stood around his bed a feeling of unut- 
terable sorrow came over them at the calam- 
ity about to fall upon them and upon their 
country. Cavour himself was calm and col- 
lected. Addressing Fra Giacomo, he said, 
in a strong voice, “ The time for departure 
is come ;” using the words of one going on 
a journey. 

In the evening the king came to his bed- 
side. Raising himself with his two hands, 
Cavour exclaimed, *‘ Majesty! you here!” 
and strove to seize his hand to press it to his 

* The report that Cavour had directed a tele- 
graphic message to be sent to the pope praying for 
absolution in order to receive the sacraments has 
been formally denied by his brother. It was prob- 
ably one of those inventions not uncommon to the 
priesthood on similar occasions, and will, no doubt, 
be put forward hereafter as a proof of his recanta- 


tion and submission to the Church in his last mo- 
ments. 
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lips. The king, deeply affected, bent over 
him and kissed his cheek, saying, “I have 
heard that you are suffering much, and I am 
here tosee you.” “TI am suffering no longer,” 
replied the count. After a few more words 
his thoughts began to wander. “If you re- 
ceive any letters,” he said, with much ani- 
mation, “let me have them immediately ; it 
is very important that I should have them, 
and I cannot go to you.” Then endeavor- 
ing to recollect himself, he repeated, “ Re- 
member it is very important that I should 
have them immediately. As for the Neapol- 
itans—purify them, purify them, purify 
them!” (li lavi, li lavi, li lavi!) He then 
spoke of Italy. His whole soul was wrapt 
up in this one thought—in his country. 
During his illness no allusion to his own af- 
fairs or condition, no bitterness, no reproach 
‘to any one man, escaped his lips. His last 
trial—that indeed which had probably hast- 
ened his death—the state of Naples, left the 
last impression upon his waning mind. 
“No! no!” he repeatedly exclaimed, in the 
words which he had often used during the 
previous two months, “I will have no state 
of siege. Any one can govern with a state 
of siege!” The last intelligible sentences 
which he is said to have uttered were, ‘‘ State 
tranquilli; tutto é salyato”—“ Be tranquil ; 
all is saved;” and “Oh! ma la cosava; 
state sicuri che ormai la cosa va ;”—‘‘ The 
thing (the independence of all Italy) is going 
on; be certain that now the thing is going 
on.” As he gradually sank he was heard at 
intervals to mutter, “ Italy—Rome—Venice 
—Napoleon.” 

As the morning of the 6th of June dawned 
he fell into a deep lethargy; at seven he 
passed away almost imperceptibly in the 
arms of his beloved niece, the Countess Al- . - 
fieri. 

Never had a greater sorrow fallen up- 
onacountry. In Turin every shop was 
closed, all public and private business sus- 
pended. . Even the children seemed to feel 
that a great calamity had overtaken them. 
As the sad tidings spread through Italy, a 
gloom of mpurning, like the shadow of an 
eclipse, seemed to creep over the face of the 
land. Even those who had differed from 
him in life grieved over the loss of a great 
and good man. The “ Armonia,” the organ 
of the priest-party, bore witness to his secret 
deeds of kindliness and charity. Nay, even 
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the very Austrian newspapers paid a gener- 
ous tribute to the genius of a great states- 
man who had passed away. One sole ex- 
ception disgraced the Italian press. Those 
who had persecuted him with relentless 
malice during his life sought to insult his 
memory after his death—those whose evil 
plots and cowardly deeds he had hated with 
the warmth of abrave andhonestman. The 
vile libels which Signor Brofferio * had pub- 
lished whilst he lived were reproduced by the 
organs of Mazzini and his friends after he 
was no more. This outrage, however, prov- 
ed that Cavour had rightly judged these 
men when he denounced them as the cause 
of dishonor, misfortune, and servitude to 
Italy. 

The day after his death the count lay in 
state. The whole population came to gaze 
for the last time upon that familiar face. 
Men of every rank followed the body as it 
was borne to the parish church through 
streets hung with black and deep in funeral 
flowers. It was deposited there only for a 
time. His native city desired that his re- 
mains should be confided to it, to be placed 
beneath a monument worthy of the man, and 
of the capital which he had made the cradle 
of Italy’s freedom. The king asked that they 
should be borne to the Superga, that he him- 
self might one day be near the servant to 
whose genius and devotion he owed his un- 
exampled prosperity. But Cavour’s own 
wish was fulfilled. He rests in the small 
niche he had himself pointed out, beneath 
the old church of Santena, in the land which 
belonged to his forefathers, and where his 
kin have for generations lain before him. 

For ages to come may the Italian seek the 
spot, as sacred to the man who gave freedom 
and happiness to his country, and raised Italy 
for the third time to her place amongst the 
nations of the world. 


The loss to his countrymen of such aman, 


at such a time, is beyond reckoning. But 
fortunately for Italy she is not without 
statesmen who are worthy to carry on the 
great work which he left unfinished. The 
toremost amongst them is the Baron Bettino 
Ricasoli, whom the united voice of Italy 
chose to fill his place. There is something 
not unlike in the character and history of 
the two statesmen. A nobleness of disposi- 
tion—an integrity which no enemy has 
dared to assail, and no friend has been call- 
ed to vindicate—a love of his country equal 
to any sacrifice and any hope—a tenacity of 

* We regret to say that one of these disgraceful 


attacks was translated into English and sold ata 
cheap price for the people. 
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purpose not to be swayed—a commanding 
eloquence—a kind and benevolent heart— 
simple and easy, yet dignified and refined 
manners—have gained for Ricasoli the re- 
spect, the love, and the confidence of his 
fellow-countrymen. Born a Tuscan, he is, 
like Cavour, the descendant of a very ancient 
and noblefamily. He still holds, as its rep- 
resentative, lands which belonged to it in 
the eleventh century. A tower of his an- 
cestral castle of Broglio, hidden amongst the 
wooded Apennines, near Siena, was built in 
the fifth century; and the edifice itself has 
not been added to since the beginning of the 
fifteenth. Long devoted, like Cavour, to 
the management of his estates, he. studied , 
agriculture, and advanced the resources 
and prosperity of his country by the intro- 
duction of an improved system of husbandry. 
Large tracts of marsh-land, once fatal to hu- 
man life, have through his enterprise been 
drained and fitted for habitation and culture. 
His love of constitutional government is 
chiefly founded upon a study of the political 
institutions of England and a personal ac- 
quaintance with this country. He has the 
same enlightened views as Cavour regarding 
the Church of Rome. It was through his 
firmness and vigilance that, during a period 
of revolution and: dangerous uncertainty, 
Tuscany had not to deplore one crime or 
outrage. Intrusted with unlimited authority, 
he never failed in respect to the law, nor 
has he been accused of one arbitrary act that 
was unnecessary. When we hear so much 
‘boasting of public virtue, yet see so little of 
its practice amongst those who claim to be 
the protectors of Italy, it is worthy to be re- 
membered that during nearly two years of 
absolute power the Baron Ricasoli not only 
never received one farthing of the public 
money, but even contributed out of his own 
|purse to the expenses of the state. Now 
that Tuscany by her own wish forms a part 
of the new Italian kingdom, the greatest 
sacrifice he can be called upon to make is to 
leave his farms once more, to become the 
prime minister of Italy. 

The Baron Ricasoli has announced, in 
words not to be mistaken, that his policy is 
the policy of Cavour, and that he is resolved 
that by just and legal means Italy shall be 
united and free, with Rome for her capital, 
and with Venice delivered from the rule of 
the stranger. His success must depend up- 
on the Italians themselves. By gathering , 
around him, forgetful of their jealousies and 
(resolute in rejecting the counsels of rash and 

violent men, they may enable him to finish 








the work confided to him. They will thus 
best show their love for the great man who 
has passed away, and will raise the noblest 
monument to his memory. 
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THE TALE OF THE TUB. 


From The New Quarterly Review. 
THE TALE OF THE TUB. 

As Dr. Johnson considered himself a 
clubbable man,” so we are apt to flatter our- 
selves that we are a tubbable people. And 
certainly the English gentleman is generally 
a splashing and sponging personage: he 
carries that India-rubber impostor, which so 
ill replaces the spacious metallic or wooden 
tub of his home, to all climes and countries, 
so that the stray Frenchman in the British 
lines at Sebastopol might be heard exclaim- 
ing, Hein! qu’est ce donc? as the unwonted 


sound of the morning douche startled his: 


ears, accompanied sometimes by those wild 
shouts and screams whereby true tubbers 
give occasional vent to the excitement and 
exhilaration which the noble exercise pro- 
duces, and which our Turkish dry-bathers are 
not quite right in supposing to flow pecul- 
iarly from their own—transpiration. A 
friend of ours who found himself at Zurich 
unprovided with one of these necessaries of 
life, objecting to the pie-dish as usual offered 
him as a substitute, consulted the chamber- 
maid as to the possibility of getting any 
“‘Mais, Monsieur, il y a le 
lac,” she answered, implying, as he thought, 


that the next size was the lake, though it: 


appeared that there were some baths there 
which might possibly be meant by his in- 
formant. We have seen the pretty appara- 
tus from Sévres which accompanied Napo- 
leon I. to Moscow, and wondered how so 
great a man could wash in so small a pie- 
dish. Quot libras sub duce summo! Great 
pains are sometimes bestowed upon the 
training of the youth of England in this re- 
spect. We remember in ancient times, 
when William IV. was king, on a mag- 
nificent sheet of brownish water, gracefully 
named Duck Puddle, a select little coterie 
of waterfunks (the title sufficiently explains 
itself{—Etonicé frousts) would be unjustifi- 
ably but carefully placed on two old punts, or 
on a punt and an unhinged door, massive as 
that of Gaza, and on those treacherous rafts 
committed like Danae to the mercy of the 
waves. Then were told off, to swim and 


‘shove, two small armies of uncompromising 


devotees in the cause of education; and 
then began the battle of Agos Potamos. 
The shock of the meeting triremes was tre- 
mendous, and in a moment the poor little 
hydrophobes were spluttering in the pond: 
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“the very mothers that them bore” would 
probably have carried them off on the in- 
stant had they witnessed the accident; but 
the patients were supposed thus to imbibe 
an unaffected love of the element, and a 
genuine and enthusiastic tubbability, which 
never afterwards left them. Of the people of 
modern England generally, however, at any 
rate till within the last few years, we fear it 
could no% justly be said, that with them, as 
with the Japanese, tubbing was a popular 
pastime: even in the towns of France and 
Germany, the small shopkeeping class at 
least, it is to be feared, knew more of bains 
publics and bains & domicile than the same 
class among ourselves; but in ten years an 
immense change has taken place, as the sta- 
tistics of the baths and wash-houses so hap- 
pily prove.* We hope that, before the next 
invasion of cholera or any other black force 
of pestilence, a noble volunteer army of tubs 
may be ready to receive it. Appointing a 
fast-day is no doubt one very commendable 
way of meeting plague, but cleanliness is 
another ; lave-toi, et le ciel ’aidera ; though 
St. Blaise prayed a fish-bone out of his pa- 
tient’s throat, we are not told he did not 
pull as well as pray. 

Our Teuton ancestors, according to Taci- 
tus, were indefatigable tubbers ; Statim a 
somno, he says, quem plerumque in diem ex- 
trahunt, lavantur, sepius calidad, ut apud 
quos plurimum hiems occupat; and in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws the tepid bath is spoken 
of as a necessary of life, and the prohibition 
of the tub one of the severest penalties the 
Church could inflict. The wretched Angle 
who weut to sleep at “thirdly” was con- 
demned to be tubless and dirty, and there 
can be no doubt that this was one of Dun- 
stan’s terrors for the unfortunate Edwin; 
“ Your wife or your tub!” we may suppose 
to have been the stern saint’s frightful alter- 
native. Nor can dirt be said to have come 
over with William the Conqueror, for the 
Normans (except, perhaps, the regular 
clergy) were sufficiently tubbable. In a 


* We doubt even at the present moment whether, 
among these classes in the north-western districts 
of England, “ tubbing’’ is yet accepted as a neces- 
sity. “Eh,’’ saida Forks ireman recently in our 
hearing, “Eh, boot its gwon lung since aw’ve 
swum. <Aw’ve nut ’ad a bath these twenty year. 
There's naut like it tho’, he added after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; and then, as if a new light had 
struck him, he said with a chuckle, ** Aw’ll joost 
goto Manchester and ’ave a wash!” 
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manuscript of the thirteenth ‘century, “Li 
livres pour la sante garder de tout le cors en- 
samble,” by the learned Aldobrandini of Si- 
enna, a chapter on baths is headed by a 
charming domestic picture of a husband 
and wife in their respective tubs, or rather 
butts, like the malmsey bath of Clarence, 
conversing through propriety curtains neatly 
fixed above; the husband to all appearance 
meekly receiving his bath lecture, and the 
lady reminding one of the apparition in yel- 
low curl-papers which so disarranged Mr. 
Pickwick. Toutes les javes (eaux) en coi on 
se baigne, we learn from this authority, ou 
eles sunt douces ou eles sunt d’autre maniére. 
Celes ki sunt douces sunt de maintes ma- 
niéres. Sicon sunt javes ki ont nature de 
souffre, autres ki ont nature d’alum, autres 
ki sunt salées, autres ki sunt améres, autres 
ki ont nature de selnitre,. . . autres ki ont 
nature de fier (fer), autres ki ont nature 
d@arain. 

We have spoken of the regular clergy, 
too many of whom (in earlier times) were 
regularly alive; 4 Becket, for instance, who 
was not at alltubbable. The state of things 
which became visible on the removal of the 


murdered saint’s hair-shirt is too well known, 


and too graphically described to need repe- 
tition.* 

With them water was taboo ; and to speak 
of a tub in the presence of such men, would 
have been in as bad taste as to speak just 
now of America in Mr. Bright’s company, 
or of Garibaldi before the interesting exile 
of Naples. 

The Greeks were magnificent tubbers. 
Everybody remembers how Nausicaa and 
her pretty fady’s-maids so gracefully and 
modestly bathed the fortunate Ulysses, and 
how the same honor was done Telemachus at 
Pylos, at the hand of the beautiful Polycasta, 
and again at Lacedemon, and the rich flow- 
ing garments which were thrown over him 
at the conclusion of the performances. The 
modern English traveller undergoes the 
same treatment in Japan. In Greece, how- 
ever, these fair bathing damsels sometimes 
took an unfair advantage of their position ; 
for when Minos was hospitably received and 

* We have heard of another curious account in 


monk rhyme, but we have not been able to find it, 
recording— 


Cum, beati martyris membris denudatis, 
Permeabat cameram odor sanctitatis, 
Digitis meerentium naso applicatis, etc. etc. 
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bathed by the treacherous daughters of Coca- 
lus, those Sicilian Jaels let in the water too 
hot, boiled the eminent judge, and dispatched 
him to sit in the court below, where no doubt 
he afterwards tried his strong-minded host- 
esses with the impartiality for which he was 
so famous. At that great gymnastic school, 
Sparta, where the whole state was always train- 
ing, the bath was as regular a part of the dis- 
cipline as the raw beefsteak and the run before 
breakfast are now. At Athens, though bath- 
ing was universal, there seems to have been a 
prejudice against the warm bath when intro- 
duced, whether as being thought an effemi- 
nate mode of ablution, or one tainted with a 
Spartan origin, or for some other cause un- 
known. One would have expected noted 
cricketers like Sophocles thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the refreshment. Possibly mal- 
practices like those attributed to the sportive 
apocottabists above mentioned may have 
brought it into bad odor. For whatever 
cause, various scraps of the comic poets show 
that it was so; it would even seem, from one 
of Hermippus, that it was considered scarcely 
reputable :— 
‘No, by Jove, a respectable man doesn’t drink, 
Or bathe in hot water, as you do, I think.” 
- Hear Antiphanes :— 
“ Deuce take the bath! a pretty state I’m in. 
I’m regularly boiled. Don’t touch my skin! 
It will peel off and you’ll commit manslaughter. 
The hardest thing in nature is hot water.” 
The dry bath now in fashion belongs 
rather to Roman than to Hellenic Greece, 
through the dry stove chamber having the 
name Laconicuny appears to show that some- 
thing like it was in use at Sparta. However, 
as it owes its perfection and its fame to the 
Romans, it is rightly designated “ The Roman 
Bath.” The great establishments, of some of 
which noble remains still exist, the baths of 
Agrippa, Nero, Caracalla, etc., contained the 
means of ordinary hot and cold bathing, as 
well as (the later ones) the apparatus of the 
hot-air perspiration bath and the vapor bath. 
The Therme Neroniane had the sea laid on. 
Caracalla’s boasted sixteen hundred marble 
seats and two hundred marble columns. 
But of all the eight hundred public baths 
which are said to have adorned Rome, the 
Diocletiane were the most magnificent. 
There were private Therme also attached to 
rich men’s houses, and sometimes of great 
pretensions. The emperors themselves fre- 
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quented the public baths. It is known that 
the death of Titus was attributed to exces- 
sive or ill-timed bathing. Constantine re- 
tired to Nicomedia for the sake of the baths 
there. According to Vitruvius, the general 
arrangement of the Roman Therme was that 
of four rooms or balnearia around a central 
hypocaust, the hot bath-room, the cold bath- 
room, the dry stove or laconicum, and. the 
vapor stove or ¢epidarium; the two stoves 
being circular and adjoining, their floor hol- 
low and raised, or suspended, to receive the 
heat of the large furnace. In the Greek 
Therme attached to the palestre, there were 
also a cooling-room (in Latin frigidarium), 
an anointing-room, el@othesium, and an ante- 
room at the entrance of the hypocaust, prop- 
nigeum. The vapor bath (tepidarium) or 
sweating-room was vaulted. There were also 
baths separate from the palestre or gymnasia 
which consisted, like the Russian, of two cham- 
bers, one for the men, the other for the women, 
with the stove between. 

Such were the institutions which, estab- 
lished with great magnificence by the Ro- 
mans at Constantinople, and found there and 
. enthusiastically adopted by the Turks, have 
now been introduced as “Turkish Baths ” 
into a country full of Roman remains, and 
among them of multitudes of Therma. Al- 
most every, Roman villa of any pretensions 
which is unearthed, has its hypocaust ; Lon- 
don, St. Albans, Wroxeter (Uriconium), etc., 
great numbers. Savary, in his“ Letters from 
Egypt,” where, as almost everywhere else in 
the Ottoman empire, there is a bath in every 
town, and even village (bathing was an es- 
pecial ordinance of the Prophet), describes as 
follows his experience of the real Turkish 
hamam, which Mr. Urquhart, to whose energy 
is chiefly owing its introduction here, entered, 
he says, scarcely able to drag one limb after 
the other, and left springing into his saddle 
“elastic as a sinew and light as a feather.” 
“The first room,” says Savary, “ is a large 
hall in the form ofa rotunda. Itis open at the 
top to give free circulation. A spacious 
estrade or raised floor, covered with a carpet 
and divided into compartments, goes around 
it, on which one lays one’s clothes. In the 
middle of the building a jet d’eau spouts up 
from a basin, and agreeably entertains the 
eye. When undressed, you tie a napkin 
round your loins, take a pair of sandals and 
enter a narrow passage, when you begin to 
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be sensible of the heat. The door shuts to, 
and at twenty paces off you open a second, 
and go along a passage at right angles with 
the former. Here the heat increases. Those 
afraid of suddenly exposing themselves to a 
stronger degree of it, stop in a marble hall, 
in the way to the bath properly so called. 
The bath is a spacious vaulted room paved 
and lined with marble, around which are 
four closets. The vapor, incessantly rising 
from a fountain and cistern of hot water, 
mixes itself with burning perfumes, which, 
however, are not burned unless desired. They 
have a very pleasing effect. The bathers are 
not imprisoned here, as in Europe, in a sort 
of tub” (he should have said a fiddle-case), 
“where one is never at one’s ease. Ex- 
tended on a spread cloth, the head supported 
by a cushion, they stretch themselves freely 
in every posture, whilst they are wrapped in 
a cloud of odoriferous vapors which penetrates 
into all their pores. After reposing there 
some time, until there is a gentle moisture 
over the whole body, an attendant comes, 
presses you gently, turns you over, and, when 
the limbs are become supple and flexible, he 
makes all the joints crack without any diffi- 
culty. He masses (Arabic, i.e., touches deli- 
cately), and seems to knead the flesh without 
giving the smallest pain. This operation 
over, he puts on astuff glove and rubs you a 
long time.” This is the substitute for the 
strigil or currycomb of the Romans. “ Dur- 
ing this operation he detaches from the body 
of the patient, which is running with sweat, a 
sort of small scales, and removes even the im- 
perceptible dirt that stops the pores. The 
skin becomes soft and smooth like satin. 
He then conducts you to a closet, pours the 
lather of perfumed soap upon your head, and 
withdraws. . . . The closet is furnished with 
a cistern and two cocks for hot and cold wa- 
ter. There you wash yourself. Soon after 
the servant returns with a depilatory poma- 
tum, which in an instant makes the hair fall 
off the places it is applied to.* ... After 
being well washed and purified, you are 
wrapped up in hot linen, and follow the guide 
through the windings that lead to the outer 
room. This insensible transition from heat to 
cold prevents any inconvenience. 

“On arriving at the estrade you find a bed 
prepared for you, and scarcely are you laid 

. 


* Scabor, suppellor, desquamor, pumicor, ornor, 
expilor, pingor.—Lucilius. 
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down before a child comes to press every 
part of your body with his delicate fingers, 
in order to dry youthoroughly. You change 
linen a second time, and the child gently 
grates the callosity of the feet with pumice- 
stone. He then brings you a pipe and Mocha 
coffee. Coming out of a stove where one 
was surrounded by a hot and moist fog, 
where the sweat gushed from every limb, 
and transported into a spacious apartment 
open to the external air, the breast dilates, 
and one breathes voluptuously. Perfectly 
massed, and, as it were, regenerated, one 
experiences a universal comfort. The blood 
circulates with freedom, and one feels as if 
relieved of an enormous weight, and pos- 
sessed of a suppleness and lightness to which 
one has been hitherto a stranger. A lively 
sentiment of existence diffuses itself to the 
very extremities of the body. Whilst it is 
lost in delicate sensations, the soul, sympa- 
thizing with the delight, enjoys the most 
agreeable ideas. The imagination, wander- 
ing over the universe, which it embellishes, 
sees on every side the most enchanting pic- 
tures, everywhere the image of happiness. 
If life be nothing but the succession of our 
ideas, the rapidity with which they then 
recur to the memory, the vigor with which 
the mind runs over the extended chain of 
them, would induce a belief that in the two 
hours of delicious calm that succeed the 
bath, one has lived a number of years.” 
This is intoxication, only not followed, ac- 
cording to its votaries, by the after penalty 
of proportionate depression. It at least re- 
minds one of the early dreams of the opium- 
eater, or the laureate’s classic bottle of port. 
The Russian variety is celebrated by Kohl 
as follows; as used in the cities, that is to 
say. We have heard of a more primitive 
fashion, that of boiling in a hot bath (or 
perspiring in vapor), and then rolling in the 
snow. It does not appear, from Kohl at 
least, that the Russians have been quite 
justly charged, by Dumas and other author- 
ities, with that promiscuous bathing, which 
seemed a good deal more objectionable than 
Mr. Spurgeon’s promiscuous dancing :— 


“On Saturday evening an unusual move- 
ment may be seen among the lower classes 
in St. Petersburg; whole companies of poor 
soldiers, with a temporary furlough, troops 
of mechanics and laborers, whole families, 
men, women, and children, are eagerly tray- 


ersing the streets with towels under their 
arms and birch twigs in their hands. From 
their zeal and haste, they would seem to be 
engaged on important business, as in fact 
they are, the most important and agrecble 
of the whole week. They are going to the 
public bath, to forget, in the enjoyment of 
its vapors, the sufferings of the past week, 
to make supple the limbs stiffened with Ps 
toil, and invigorate them for that which is 
to come. The Russians are such lovers of 
vapor baths, that St. Petersburg contains 
an immense number. Before the doors, the 
notice, ‘ Entrance to the Baths,’ in large let- 
ters, invites the eye; within the doorway, so 
narrow that only one at a time can work his 
way in, sits the money-taker, who exchanges 
a ticket for a few copeks. Men, women, 
boys, and girls, all hurry to secure their 
tickets, as if proceeding to some favorite 
show. 

“The passage is divided into two behind 
the check-taker’s post, one for the male and 
one for the female guests. We first enter 
an open space, where a number of men are 
sitting naked on benches, all dripping with 
water and sweat, and as red as lobsters, 
breathing deep, sighing, puffing, and gos- 
siping, and busily employed in drying them- 
selves and dressing. ‘These have already 
bathed, and now, in a glow of pleasurable 
excitement, are puffing and blowing like 
tritons in the sea. Even in winter I have 
seen these people, all melting from the hot 
baths, drying and dressing in the open air, 
or, at most, in a sort of booth forming an 
out-house to the bath. Round this space or 
apartment are the doors leading to the bath- 
ing-rooms, large wooden chambers in which 
a heat of 40° or 50° Reaumur (122° to 145° 
Fahrenheit) is maintained. Dr. R. Lyall 
says this is done by a large stove filled with 
stones, which are heated by means of burn- 
ing wood, and over which water is thrown. 
The steam thence raised fills the room, which 
is surrounded with a wooden platform of 
ascending stairs, and you ascend according 
to the degree of heat desired. 

“The first sensations on entering this 
room are very singular, chiefly the difficulty 
of breathing such a hot and moist atmos- 
phere. On the platforms, which are raised 
in the form of an amphitheatre, lie a num- 
ber of people apparently inflicting torture on 

themselves ; if not dead, they actually seem 
| struggling with death, for the air they are 
| breathing can only serve to stifle. Others, 
their tormentors, are engaged in scourging 
| them with birch rods steeped in cold water, 
as if to increase the smart. Others stand- 
ing by the glowing stoves, and steaming at 
every pore, have ice-cold water poured over 
them by pailfuls. When the first disagree- 
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able effect of the heat 1s overcome, and the 
transpiration commences in full activity, then 
a beneficent spirit of warmth pervades the 
whole frame, and a divine sense of pleasure 
is all that remains to us of our existence, our 
whole being seeming dissolved in fleeting va- 
por. All pains and stiffnesses vanish from 
the limbs, and we feel light and buoyant as 
feathers. The rubbing and flogging with 
twigs increases the transpiration, and con- 
sequently the enjoyment. All bodily pain, 
be it what it may, disappears; of headache, 
toothache, cramps, convulsions in the limbs 
or face, gout or rheumatism, there remains 


not atrace. It is an extraordinary excite-. 


ment; a kind of intoxication of the whole 
nervous system. By one of these baths aman 
is washed out likea sponge; for a sensual peo- 
ple I can imagine no higher enjoyment.” 

A medical writer in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica strongly recommends a private 
vopor bath of this kind; easily to be had 
in any house, at little cost or trouble. “A 
large fire-brick is made red-hot in the kitchen 
fire, and placed on an iron tray, which is 
raised on short feet. Over this is set a 
wooden chair, on which the person who is to 
take the vapor bath is seated; a four-leaved 
screen, covered with painted canvas or cloth, 
is then put round him, and a blanket or thick 
sheet thrown over the top of the screen, so 
as to convert it into a narrow closet. The 
person being provided with a small jug or 
watering-pan, pours hot water very slowly 
over the red-hot brick, when, converted into 
steam, it fills immediately the limited space, 
and almost instantaneously induces the most 
violent and general perspiration.” This va- 
por bath seems to be a truly homeopathic 
cure for the vapors. We see that Garibaldi 
has been vapor-bathing his foot, and hope 
therefore he is under better treatment than 
his poor countryman, Cavour. 

It will be observed from Savary’s descrip- 
tion, that the Egyptian bath was nearly as 
much a vapor bath as the Russian, The 
Turkish (or Roman) baths, however, which 
are being instituted in London, on Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s plan, are of the dry variety, that is to 
say, water is not poured on a stove to pro- 
duce vapor, nor is there a cistern of steam- 
ing water. They are hot-air baths. There 
is a tepidarium (surely not properly so called, 
since the old t¢epidarium, as we have seen, 
was a vapor bath-room); then a sudatorium, 
of which the normal temperature is 120° 
Fahrenheit ; then a hotter calidarium, 160° ; 





then a lavatorium, where the washing, scal- 
ing, and shampooing go on; thena frigi- 
darium. A great number have been already 
established, and a company with £100,000 
capital is in process of formation, for sup- 
plying London and other towns with a mag- 
nificent series of Therma. They have al- 
ready produced quite a little literature of 
books and pamphlets. Dr. Erasmus Wilson, 
after treating cutaneous disorders with other 
remedies and with great success for many 
years, has suddenly discovered a better than 
all, and quite rapturously hymns its praise 
in octavo. Dr. Haughton writes on the 
“Facts and Fallacies of the Turkish Bath,” 
appearing to mean by fallacies the would-be 
improvements which he says are sometimes 
ignorantly adopted. Dr. Thudicum has fears 
of syncope or anesthesia for inexperienced 
bathers from suddenly changed temperature. 
As to the cooling change, there is great di- 
versity of Spinion and practice. The Egyp- 
tian, according to Savary, goes through a 
graduated temperature ; the Russian plunges 
in the snow. Galen remarks that the in- 
stinct of animals leads them when heated to 
bathe in cold water, and except in special 
cases recommends men to do the same. Dr. 
Currie describes the refreshment and invig- 
oration he derived from a swim in the Tweed 
after sixteen miles’ walk on a hot day; and 
the chill, tremor, and illness produced by a 
second swim in the same river the same eyen- 
ing, after sixteen miles’ more walking, a rest, 
and a thorough cooling. Alexander’s swim 
in the Cydnus, after a hot and tiring march, 
and, like Dr. Currie, in a strong perspiration, 
very nearly conquered the conqueror on the 
spot. Perhaps fatigue makes the difference ; 
Alexander was tired out, Dr. Currie was not. 
If so, the over-fatigued, whether hot or cold, 
should equally refrain from cold bathing (or 
suddenly lowered temperature). It may be, 
as has been said, that the heat should be in- 
tense before the icy-cold application, to make 
it harmless or beneficial; and in that case the 
Turkish bather is quite safe, for nothing but 
a salamander could have greater heat than 
he is exposed to. Yet other authorities ad- 
vise moderate exercise only before cold bath- 
ing. In short, on this one only subject doctors 
disagree very decidedly. There is no doubt 
as to the thorough cleansing powers of the 
hot-air bath, for the inner dirt is carried to 
the surface by perspiration before the wash- 
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ing and scaling process above mentioned 
takes place. But when its learned and en- 
thusiastic promoters bring up exosmosis and 
endosmosis (i la stoccata carries it away !) to 
persuade us that an ordinary bath rather soils 
than cleans the bather (as his inner dirt fails 
to reach the surface, and his opening pores 
admit whatever impurities the water may 
contain, as well as his own outer dirt) ; that 
for “‘ wash and be clean” we should read 
“wash and be dirty ;” and that the beloved 
morning tub, in fact, is almost a delusion 
and a snare—we can but say increduli odi- 
mus ; and that this information really seems 
to us to be of the kind which Jack is sup- 
posed to be continually bestowing upon a 
certain gallant but apparently credulous 
corps in her majesty’s service. With all 
possible respect for Mr. Urquhart, we could 
as easily persuade ourselves that a minister 
drew quarterly on a foreign potentate, or an 
archbishop on Beelzebub. However, though 
some of his too uncompromising disciples 
may be a little apt to 


“ What in real value’s wanting, 
Supply with vaporing and ranting,” 


we owe him much for the importation of this 


truly useful luxury. And the Turkish bath 
is becoming so justly established in supreme 
importance, that it may well afford to have 
one or two of its exclusive claims disputed 
here and there. Despotisms of all kinds 
should be tempered, as they had in France a 
despotism tempered by epigrams, or as we 
have here a despotism of the Times tempered 
by the Saturday Review. The delight of the 
Turkish ladies in escaping from the harem 
on the bath day, and the féte we are told 
they make of it, are easily understood. It 
may be hoped that erelong the ladies of 
England also, though without the same sense 
of escape to heighten it, will know and ap- 
preciate the health-giving enjoyment itself. 
We fully expect that it will soon be a com- 
mon mode of refreshment among us, not 
perhaps the regular two hours’ discipline, 
but the shorter bath, which we believe is 
generally offered those who prefer it. What- 
ever they may be to the Turks, two hours of 
perspizing, shampooing, and so on daily, 
appears a great undertaking to an English- 
man; “sore labor’s bath,” a sorely labori- 
ous pleasure. But for training purposes of 
all kinds, the full and perfect two hours’ op- 
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eration seems to be the true philosopher’s 
stone. No more bleeding steaks for the ath- 
lete, no more running to death will be nec- 
essary for the jockey; the Spartan bath will 
do it all. Shall we have tennis-courts and 
gymnasia attached, where the patients may 
take a turn with the gloves or single-stick, 
or perform rapid acts of racketship, to the 
admiration of occasional bathers, as the Ro- 
mans were entertained in the aysti and por- 
ticoes of their Therme with gymnastic per- 
formances? Our xeropyrists will very soon 
be, in the beautiful language of the ring, 
“as fine as a star,” and “as fit as a fiddle.” 
There are to be no more fat men, and we 
had almost said no more old men; for is not 
the Turkish bath the true fountain of youth ? 
As to the fat, by the bye, it becomes difficult 
to understand the force of the Eastern saluta- 
tion, “‘ May your shadow never be less!” which 
seems equivalent to saying, May you never 
have another bath. An alderman took ten 
baths, and has now scarcely more shadow 
than Peter Schlemihl. The ex-champion, 
Hurst, affectionately known in his domestic 
circle (the ring) as the Infant, was brought 
down to something under seventeen stone 
for his last fight by the same agency. 

But why multiply instances of extenuating 
power? It is well averred that you come out 
teres but not rotundus, with your skin “like 
satin,”—there are to be no more bad com- 
plexions; and henceforth a cold-defying man 
—there are to be no more pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Winckelmann attributes the seeming 
absence of those useful appendages among the 
ancients to their use of the vapor bath. Horses 
already appreciate the institution, and, if you 
ask to see a Derby horse, the chances are al- 
most in favor of your being told, “ Ee’s a’avin’ 
‘is Turkish bath.” Admiral Rous, in Baily’s 
Sporting Magazine, has strongly recom- 
mended its universal adoption, and we have no 
doubt he is right, only we would rather not 
have the shampooing of Cruiser. 

Another thing to be looked to, with the ob- 
ject of bringing the bath into general use, is of 
course cheapness: we are glad to see the pro- 
moters have been already able to lower 
the cost greatly, and we have no doubt 
further cheapness will soon be attainable, 
though we cannot expect any thing like the 
common Turkish charge of one piastre ever 
to be reached. The African chieftain, who 
came aboard amerchantman off his coast with 
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a pitiful tale of a burnt village, and was told 
the captain and mates were very sorry, went 
round to each (with a view to a supply of rum 
for his private drinking) saying, “ How sorry 
am you ? am you one pound sorry?” Some 
people may be very dirty without being one 
pound dirty, and very much out of condition 
without being one pound out of condition ; 
though on perspiring they are bent, they may 
have a frugal mind. 

We have said enough on a subject which, 
to pursue further, we should have to develop 
from the depths of oyy internal consciousness, 
like Heine’s camel, for we have neither med- 
ical authority nor—shall we confess it ?—per- 
sonal experience, as yet, of this admirable 
system. We have not taken a Turkish bath 
even at the Adelphi, though we have seen 
and admired Mr. Boucicault’s “ tremendous 
header” there. We have not even consulted 
the German work, recommended by Thomas 
Hood, Dr. Krankengraber’s “Immersion 
deeply Considered.” We can but plead the 
precedent of the dauntless young barrister 
who edited “ Middle-aged Mother’s Manual.” 
“But you are not a doctor,” remonstrated 
the admiring but rather awe-struck friend, who 
found him busy at the work. “ Yes I am,” 
he replied, “of laws; a tribute to my growing 
reputation from the university of Iona.” “ You 
have never been a mother,” persisted the ob- 
jector. “I think,” said the lawyer after re- 
flection, “I may admit that. I am free alike 
from medical pedantry and maternal weak- 
ness.” The book was capitally edited, ‘espe- 
cially the chapter on baby management, and 
an evening paper was soon able to announce 
that no good middle-aged mother was without 
it; showing, as there are a million good mid- 
dle-aged mothers in England, that its circula- 
tion must be something enormous. “ We may 
observe, passim,” as an excellent sporting au- 
thor says, that the useful little work in ques- 
tion recommends, by anticipation, a Turkish 
bath for babies; they are to roll about in their 
bare innocence, on the rug, with a good fire 
burning, before ablution. This reminds one 
alittle of the simple cold-air bath used by, 
and called after, Franklin—on a feverish 
night to stand at the open window for ten 
minutes, and then return to the bedclothes— 
from which who has not found relief? 

On the general subject of tubbing, it would 
be unpardonable to forget the various honor- 
able societies of Philolutes, who do themselves 





so much credit, and go through so much 
rheumatism, in their determination to keep up 
the tradition of the daily swim throughout the 
year. We confess that, without all our full 
belief in the luxurious delights of Turkish 
bathers, we feel a satisfaction in getting back 
to the glad waters of the dark blue sea, or 
the shaded banks of the sunny river. “Surely 
there also is delight, and health, and vigorous _ 
life, in the face of smiling nature, not of steam- 
ing art; and, for us, Dr. Currie’s restorative 
swim in Tweed has more charms than Mr. 
Urquhart’s no doubt still more re-invigorating 
perspiring bout in the Hamam. The Philo- 
lutes, however, carry the maxim, Abondance 
de bien ne nuit pas, even to obliviousness of 
the better rule, Enough is a feast. A Philolutic 
club at Cambridge used to break the ice daily 
in winter, and their wonderful example, we 
believe, has been followed by many rival socie- 
ties. But, in all the annals of natation, from 
Leander to Byron, from the “tremendous 
header” of Sappho to that of Mr. Boucicault,— 
from Diana and her nymphs surprised sport- 
ing in the cool Gargaphian fountain, or the 
fair vision of the Paphian sea, to “ presence- 
of-mind Jackson” assuring his own safety by 
rapping the fingers of his drowning friend, or 
that less prudent dignitary, the gallant Dean 
Butler, jumping shovel-hatted into the canal 
and saving a child’s life—no such feat has 
been performed as that of the marine philolu- 
tes, or philolutic marines. 

On an island shore, beautiful as Calypso’s, , 
but decidedly colder in winter, were heard a 
few years since, on wild nights in January, 
frighting the isle from its propriety, dismai 
cries from the neighboring sea. These cries 
proceeded, not from shipwrecked mariners, 
but from the occasional cramps of a devoted 
society of bathers, who went down daily be- 
fore break of dawn, in frost, snow, rain, or 
tempest—on nights when an author would 
scarcely turn from his door his reviewer’s 
dog—lighted a fire on the beach, undressed 
round it, and bathed. Lear and Mad Tom 
in the storm were Sybarites at a picnic, 
compared to these Spartans of the winter 
wave. Can any spectacle more lamentable 
be conceived than that of these unhappy, 
naked, misguided men, more or less 
cramped,— 


“ As they roar 
On the shore, 
While the stormy awe do blow,” 
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extremity of the skies! Every member of 
the club, save one, was laid up with rheuma- 
tism the first winter ; every member, save one, 
wrote from his bed to resign all his privi- 
leges ; but ‘that one, we believe, still perse- 
veres. There on the wild shore, in the black- 
est night of winter, when Boreas himself 
must be blowing on his own fingers, and the 
very mermaids cowering over their sea-coal 
fires, none there besides foul weather, that 
heroic man, reckless of agues, catarrhs, rheu- 
matisms, and all the painful family of cramp, 
proceeds calmly and coldly (very coldly) to 
undress, divests himself of coat, waistcoat, 
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to answer with their uncovered bodies this | 


trousers, and the very last bulwark which 
shields him from the storm, piles them up 
tidily—his fingers are dead, but his spirits 
are lively ; his toes may freeze, but not his 
courage ; he says with Henri Quatre, “ Ha, 
teeth! do you chatter? I'll give you some- 
thing to talk about!” and singing— 


“Oh, never was heard of a bath so wild!” 


dashes into the frosty foam, swims proudly 
his twenty strokes, and returns to dress, con- 
scious of having nobly preserved the high 
position he has so incontestably won, of (to 
revert to our original phrase) the most tub- 
bable man. 





THE COMET. 


Comer a blaze in the North, close to the sea-shun- 
ning Bear, 
Voyager swift of flight, bearded, a marvel to 
see, 
What is thy mission to earth ¢ and why does thy 
igneous hair 
Stream through the clear calm sky afar over 
turret and tree ? 


Wondrous to read in The Times are the shrewd 
calculations of Hind, 
How on a Sunday we probably passed through 
thy luminous tail, 
How to be lost in the depths of space thou seem- 
est inclined, 
How thou leavest earth with swiftly lessening 
trail. 


Thou at eventide ’mid ether infinite seen 
Raisest eyes to the heavens, with a fresh mag- 
nificence graced. 
Lo, a maiden to gaze comes trippingly out on the 
green— 
Possibly somebody’s arm steals round her nice 
little waist. 


Wilt thou improve the Hock ?—the claret of joy- 
ous Bordeaux ? 
Wine whose bouquet surpasses the passionate 
roses of June ¢ 
Wilt thou to Radical brains communicate san- 
ity? No— 
Sooner shall asinine quadruped sing a respect- 
able tune. 


Is it thy re power which makes America 
wild ? 
Gives to Napoleon the crown of which his un- 
cle was shorn 4 
Makes a Peer of Lord John, the sententious, 
prosy, and mild ? 
Sends Belgravia down to be fast at jolly Cre- 
" morne ? 





Surely thy influence comes athwart the thunder- 
ous sky, 
Brings to Byzantium death, to James the fa- 
mous a bride; 
Links victorious War with Peace which we 
stooped to buy, 
City men feasting Cobden while Riflemen ban- 
quet Clyde. 


Mystery set in the sky! we soon shall see thee 
no more— 
Reader and writer alike will be lost in the 
Lethe of time, 
When on thy endless ellipse repassing earth’s 
verdurous shore 
Eyes of men unborn shall behold thee, vision 


sublime ! 
—The Press. 


Mr. Cuartes ANDERSSON is about publish- 
ing a new work, with Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, 
on “ The Okavango River,” a narrative of travel, 
exploration, and adventure. The admirers of 
Mr. Andersson will not have forgotten his inter- 
esting book, “‘ Lake Ngami,” lately published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Co. 


Mr. Tuomas Hoop, the son of the Thomas 
Hood, is about preparing a collected edition of 
his father’s works, and would be grateful to any 
one who can assist him with information respect- 
ing the many writings published by his father in 
the numerous periodicals of the day. 


Mr. Bentxey has in the press a new histori- 
cal work, by Mr. Heneage Jesse, author of the 
“Court of England under the Stuarts,” being 
“The Memoirs of King Richard the Third, and 
some of his Contemporaries.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir was a singular’ coincidence enough, 
that “good little Mr. Gossett,” as Miss 
Davenant had called him, had been the late 
and, in due course, the present Loftd Roys- 
ton’s man of business also. It was, per- 
haps, more singular, that amidst all the 
pressure of his extensive and confidential 
business, he should never have -become 
“Gossett and Anybody-else.” Even his 
head clerk had been pure clerical clerk, 
confidential in few but minor matters. It, 
therefore, was not singular at all that his 
death, occurring at that peculiar crisis in 
Lord Royston’s history, which craves un- 
usual attention to “settlements,” should 
cause some little inconvenience to that ris- 
ing statesman. 

“T really wish, dear Mr. Locksley, you 
would take pity on a poor bothered under- 
sec, and act for me, or see that I’m dcted 
for, just as you will for Lady Constance.” 

“That would look ugly, if any one here- 
after should object to any thing.” 

‘Who on earth should? I don’t want 
to make it a controversy, a plaintiff and 
defendant affair. I’m only anxious for what 


you are, to see that Lady Constance’s inter- 
ests are well secured if I should die, against 
greedy ‘collaterals.’ ” 

“T don’t think it would do,” said Robert 
Locksley, ‘‘for me to meddle with it, or in- 


struct any one on your account. Men of 
business are plenty. Put yourself in the 
hands of some eminent and trusty firm: 
Pinkerton and Solway, for instance, or 
Blore, Sarsden, and Kimmeridge.” 

“Not a bit of it. Such legal leviathians 
terrify me. I want something safe and 
quiet, such as poor dear little old Gossett 
was himself.” 

“There is Mr. Fowler, my lord, at Crans- 
mere.” 

“A good sort of man, I grant—but a 
leetle thick-headed, you must yourself al- 
low.” 

“ Wonder what your lordship would say 
to my trying a’ stroke of nepotism P” 

“Nepotism! Why, my dear sir, it is 
the air we breathe in office, if I’m to believe 
the papers. Being a government official, I 
should own you as ‘a man and a brother.’” 

“ Well, the fact is, my wife has a nephew.” 

“A lawyer? He’s the man for me, then.” 

“* He’s very young, my lord.” 


ONLY 
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“T am not a Methuselah myself, you - 
know.” 

“ He is not a bit like little Mr. Gossett.” 

“ Perhaps he is like Mrs. Locksley, which 
is a deal better.” 

“He has an older head with him; who 
was under his late father; who certainly has 
a touch of the Gossett element.” 

“Name of the firm ?” 

‘“‘ Burkitt and Goring.” 

“ Direction P ” 

“Solicitors, Freshet.” 

‘“‘ A thousand thanks, dear sir. 
weight off my mind.” 

He booked the names and address in a 
small pocket-book, declaring that he would 
write that evening. He did: and so it be- 
fell that Burkitt and Goring acted for his 
lordship in the matter of marriage settle- 
ments. Keane had gained a footing at Rook- 
enham. He spared no resource of tact or , 
diligence to make it secure. His relation to 
the Locksleys made a powerful prejudice in 
his favor, and helped his endeavor to com- 
plete success. Without any apparent ‘ser- 
vility, he was so useful and obliging that 
Lord Royston was led on to consult him upon 
many matters not strictly connected with ac- 
tual “ settlements,” yet, such as marriage- 
tide is a time for settling. He and his bride 
were to haveacouple of months in Scotland, 
by the considerate kindness of the secretary 
under whom he served. Being tied, there- 
fore, beforehand, closely to his official desk, 
there were endless things to be done at 
Rookenham, to which it was impossible that 
he should attend ; these, Keane took off his 
hands in the easiest and most natural man- 
ner. Under such circumstances he was often 
over on business, of greater or less import, 
from Freshet ; and as Cransdale was so near, 
dined and slept most evenings at the Lodge. 
The room next to Ned’s, which Philip had 
sometimes occupied as a boy, came to be 
called Keane’s. The connection between 
himself, his uncle, and his aunt, grew natu- 
rally closer and more confidential. Robert 
Locksley could not but be pleased with the 
interest he displayed in all matters which 
concerned the business of the Cransdale es- 
tate, and was secretly flattered by the intel- 
ligent approval his nephew bestowed on his 
own really masterly management. The key 
to Lucy’s heart was in the hands of one, 
whose memory treasured with gratitude and 


That’s one 
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esteem the image which absence only kept 
in more vivid continuance before her sight. 

The companionship and conversation of 
two such charming relatives could not but 
exercise some influence upon Keane. It was 
not merely that he looked upon a picture of 
enduring faith and tenderness in family life ; 
but that he breathed the very breath of its 
worth and ‘sweetness, and felt in his heart’s 
fibres its fruitful and delicious warmth. Yet 
human hearts, like more material substances, 
vary in their power of conducting, reflecting, 
or accumulating heat. His manner towards 
his mother improved under this influence 
with truer improvement than that wherewith 
his tact and self-control had lacquered it 
over in the actual presence of his aunt. Un- 
conscious imitation of the kindly courtesy 
which colored the commonplaces of life at 
the Locksleys, wrought this change for the 
better. But his appreciation of her mother- 
liness, of its true force and tenderness for 
him, suffered loss upon the whole. With the 
ready injustice of a selfish son’s heart—in- 
justice too ready, perhaps, in the heart of 
the least selfish son—he made comparisons 
between mother-love, as his own mother had 
shown it, and mother-love as he saw it per- 
vade the feelings, thoughts, and words—the 
very life—of Lucy. 

Both had abundant overflow indeed ; but 
one showed barren beside the other. Un- 
grateful! Nile waters gladden even the Nu- 
bian sand; but only where the Delta’s deep 
loam drinks them do the oxen browse knee- 
deep in green succulence, tread, presently, 
knee-deep in harvest gol. Lucy and her 
sister-in-law had lavished love on different 
soils. Again he noted favorably the equable 
flow of Lucy’s strong affection, remember- 
ing against his mother the capriciousness of 
hers. Amidst all her large indulgence, he 
bethought him, she had been sometimes 
harsh with him, and even violent in years by- 
gone. Ungrateful again! Had not those 
old attempted severities expressed the wid- 
ow’s wish to gift his boyhood with the lost 
blessing of a father’s irresistible authority ? 
But her present uniform weak concession to 
his own will showed in pitiful contrast even 
with that old fitfulenergy. A coward shows 
sometimes worse even thana bully. Thrice 
ungrateful! Why fail thus to perceive in 
her submission to a son’s manhood, the re- 
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assertion in her widowed heart of the wo- 
man’s loving instinct to obey ? 

But Keane’s domestication with the Locks- 
leys wrought yet another effect upon him. 
His better selfishness was won to note with 
special interest the charm, so new to the in- 
mate of a widow’s home, which married 
companionship may give to common life. 
Dispassionate after a sort, and of forecast- 
ing mind, a stranger to the fanciful aspira- 
tions in which most young men at his age 
indulge, he was both struck and pleased, as 
few such would be, by the lesser, homelier 
delights wherewith he saw that Lucy 
smoothed her husband’s daily course. He 
had spoken of his uncle’s feathering his nest 
at Cransdale, using the metaphor in its most 
mercenary sense. Now he perceived a new 
sense in the figure, in which his imagination 
was well pleased to coozle and lie snug. 

Golden guineas would build a tower of 
defence. Its thick walls and high battle- 
ments would make its owner powerful. But 
he began to think, as he had not thought 
before, of the soft and quiet comfort which 
might be likewise fitted up within. He was 
not haunted by a poet’s dream of a “ fair 
ladye’s bower” within a castle-keep, but 
planned the design of a sitting-room which 
should be gracefully comfortable. 

Fanny Davenant, however, it is not to be 
denied, sat ever in a “causeuse” in this 
chamber of imagery. Whatever grace and 
tenderness familiarity with such imaginings 
wrought upon Keane’s tone and manner, 
told upon the character of his intercourse 
with her. She could not fail to perceive, 
nor yet to be won upon by this mellowing 
and harmonizing change. 

Unstudied and unartificial, it gave Keane 
an advantage, unsuspected at first by either. 
It seemed to supply the missing element in 
the quality of such homage as he had hither- 
to partly tendered for her acceptance, partly 
assumed a right to impose upon it. Leav- 
ing untouched his superiority over other 
competitors in the restricted arena of their 
local society, it suggested an abatement of 
his pretensions to supremacy over herself, 
and thus rendered less necessary the jealous 
assertion of her own power as against him. 
An heiress, moreover, even when unaware 
of her own vantage ground, becomes an ob- 
; ject of real deference to such men as Keane 
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Burkitt: - and Fanny Davenant, knowing 
nothing of what caused his increased sub- 
missiveness, might pardonably attribute it 
to the deepening of his attachment and ad- 
miration. As Keane won upon her, so did 
she upon him. Becoming, by almost insen- 
sible degrees, less defiant, she was becoming 
more winsome to one in his present mood. 
If no fresh ardor were kindled, some new 
tenderness was instilled, the very element 
required to make the man appear both more 
loving and more loveworthy. 

But all these developments were very 
gradual. Miss Davenant’s will was not yet 
signed, and all uncertainties must counsel 
caution to well-regulated minds. Even had 
it been signed and sealed, Keane’s sense of 
what is due to the authority of elders—per- 
haps his acquaintance with the effects of 
codicils—seemed to whisper that, before 
“committing ” himself, it might be well to 
sound, on opportunity, the dispesition of 
Fanny’s aunt towards his suit. Should it 
prove hostile, not only would there be dan- 
ger to the dowry, but his own legacy might 
go to the dogs—or rather to the cats. This 
was a delicate investigation, wherein precip- 
itancy might be fatal. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more deliberate and unobtrusive 
than Keane’s wooing. It found, however, in 
his own mother, an unsolicited auxiliary. 
She had at once perceived the softening of 
his manner with herself, and sunned her 
heart at first, in its new smiles, with uncon- 
cern, as the seamews on the skerry preen 
their wings in the pale warmth of wintry 
suns, which can scarce yet be said to herald 
spring-time. But, pale warmth as it might 
be, it was marvellous pleasant ; and when it 
seemed to keep on shining, unlike the gleam 
of those short, fitful breaks of winter, she 
began, with joy, to speculate on its continu- 
ance, and to seek about, in curious hope, for 
the source of the new light and warmth. 
Little by little her eyes were drawn to Fanny 
Davenant ; they saw, what no one else saw, 
the imperceptible growth of intimacy be- 
tween her and Keane. This discovery chal- 
lenged gratitude by too good a claim to rouse 
in her the jealousy which the conquest of 
Ned’s heart by Lady Constance had roused 
in Lucy. The mother, rich in possession of 
her son’s love, had almost resented its first 
attachment elsewhere as a robbery. The 
mother, poor by doubt of her son’s affection, 
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hailed it as, perhaps, a promise of restora- 
tion. 

Mrs. Burkitt's heart forthwith adopted 
Fanny Davenant. Fearful of seeming to 
have surprised a confidence which neither 
word nor look from her son had willingly 
given her, she carefully forbore to give him 
intimation that his secret was in her possession. 
Fearful also of injuring him with Fanny, 
should she give her reason to suspect that 
her suitor had brushed the bloom from off his 
suing, even by letting a mother’s hand handle 
it, she was very guarded, as she thought, in 
her approaches to closer acquaintance with 
this adopted daughter of her heart. But 
Fanny was beginning to believe more and 
more in Keane’s affection ; she was beginning 
to suspect herself also more and more of re- 
turning it. Her interest, therefore, in what 
was his quickened her observation day by day, 
and an intuitive knowledge arose in her of 
the yearning of his mother’s heart towards 
herself. The quiet, loving deference with 
which Mrs. Burkitt treated her produced a 
bashful, but not unpleasing confusion in her 
feelings. She could not but accept it as a 
pledge of the sincerity of the son’s quiet at- 
tentions to her, and, accepting it as such, 
could not be wrong in finding a special sacred- 
ness and sweetness in its nature. There was 
a tacit understanding soon between the elder 
and the younger woman, the caressing at- 
mosphere of which exercised upon the latter 
avery powerful influence. Keane, without 
suspecting its cause, perceived his mother’s 
liking for the object of his own choice; and 
though her disapproval of his selection would 
not much have troubled him, he:was glad 
enough to find that she gave it her unsolicited 
sanction. Home life was wonderfully sweet- 
ened thus, both for mother and son. Office 
life at the same time continued to be prosper- 
ous. At Keane’s earnest solicitation, his own 
proceedings on behalf of his noble client, in 
the marriage settlements, had been submitted 
by Lord Royston to eminent conveyancing au- 
thories in London, and a flattering verdict 
had been given upon the precision, clearness, 
and comprchensiveness of his work. 

“Tt’s no use doing things by halves, my 
dear Mr. Locksley,” Lord Royston said, a 
a few days previous to the wedding; “I 
shall have all the boxes of Rookenham deeds 
and documents, which little Gossett had, in- 
trusted to your nephew before I leave. T’ye 
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always been flattering myself with hopes of 
minding my own business; but it’s not com- 
patible with minding that of the state, even 
in my subordinate situation. Besides, I shall 
have a wife to look after now, and shall steal 
all possible spare time for her.” 

“No government is sempiternal,” said the 
other, good-humoredly ; “ nor many honey- 
moons, as I believe.” 

“ Well, the Houses are up: so we are safe 
till February. I shan’t shake off the cares of 
office till then: and even the shortest honey- 
moon will run up arrears of work for me. 
So my tin boxes must find their way to 
Freshet, for a time at least. That needn’t 
give your nephew a regular vested interest in 
them. If, hereafter, the base intrigues of 
faction should drive such a stateman as I from 
official occupation, they'll be nearer Rooken- 
ham than they are in town, and I can re- 
claim them.” 

Keane himself came up, therefore, to take 
formal charge of them, and so was present at 
the marriage. 

It was celebrated in London, against the 
natural longings of Lady Cransdale and her 
daughter. But among other reasons which 


determined them to drive in bridal pomp to a 


town church portico rather than walk on 
the moss to the chapel porch in Cransdale 
Park, was their consideration for Mrs. Locks- 
ley. At home, they would not have known 
whether to ask or to leave her uninvited. 
Her presence might have been irksome and 
painful to herself; her absence, when close at 
hand, within the ring-fence of Park, would 
have been unnatural, depressing, and sorrow- 
ful to Lady Constance. As it was, tliere 
was a grand wedding, and Philip gave away 
the bride, with a paternal unction and grav- 
ity, for which Katey Kilmore, who was a 
bridesmaid, and wept profusely herself during 
the ceremony, laughed at him unmercifully 
in the less affecting atmosphere of the ban- 
quet-room. Even the immediate instructions 
touching his private affairs, which Keane had 
received from Lord Royston, were delayed to 
the last moment, hurried, and incomplete. 
On one money matter, of some importance, 
the late Mr. Gossett’s head clerk himself was 
as much at a loss as Keane; but referred him 
for elucidation to an eminent stock-broker 
who had intermeddled in the transaction. 
Keane found this Mr. Sherbrooke a pleas- 
ant, gentlemanly man, whose shrewdness and 
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intelligence were mellowed by the good- 
humor bred of prosperity. He was evidently 
a busy man, yet one who foved such ease and 
luxury as were not wholly incompatible with 
success in business. 

“T am not quite sure,” he said, “ about that 
stock of Lord Royston’s; but I will look 
through my memoranda. A trifle it was; I 
think, some four or five thousand only.” 

There were substantial men and money 
sums in Freshet affairs; but the unaffected 
magniloquence of this metropolitan estimate 
of trifles impressed the country man of busi- 
ness considerably. 

“Let me see, now; three years ago, you 
say ?” turning over a whole drawer full of 
metallic memorandum books. “Some time 
in August, was it, or earlier? I do believe 
it must be in that identical book I took down 
home last week, and forgot in my dressing- 
room. Do you stay long in town, Mr. Bur- 
kitt ?” 

“T had no intention of making any length- 
ened stay. Business, even in our small 
provincial way, will press, you know.” 

“ How very unfortunate! I would do any 
thing to refresh Lord Royston’s memory, I’m 
sure. A rising man, sir! And a fine match 
he’s made, in every way, I’m told. The 
Cransdales are a wealthy family. A power- 
ful political connection too; at least it was 
in the late earl’s time. Young earl in the 
Guards, I understand. Did you ever see 
Lady Constance Cranleigh—I beg her par- 
don—the new Lady Royston ?” 

‘Qh dear, yes, often. An uncle of mine 
manages the estates, and was a great friend 
of the late earl’s. He has been almost a 
guardian to her and her brother. Indeed, 
I’m not sure that he was not regularly such 
under their father’s will.” 

“Indeed! Is she so very lovely as they 
say?” 

“‘ She looked wonderfully well at the wed- 
ding, certainly.” 

“Oh, you were at it, were you? I'll tell 
you what, Mr. Burkitt, my wife and daugh- 
ters have a few young friends this evening 
after dinner. If I could bring such a live 
fashionable intelligencer down with me, I 
should appear a public benefactor. Drive 
down With me to Twickenham to dine and 
sleep. We'll find the pocket-book, and per- 
haps the notes that you’re in search of.” 

It was as pleasant a way as any of passing 
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it pleasanter than any when he also found 
Fanny Davenant in the Sherbrookes’ draw- 
ing-room. 

There was old friendship, it seemed, and 
even distant cousinhood between them and 
her family. She was there in fulfilment of 
an old standing engagement to accompany 
them on a tour to the Lakes. 

‘Papa promised us this expedition last 
year,” explained one of the Sherbrooke girls ; 
“but it came to nothing. Then we were 
positively to go this year, in June. June 
went; July and August after them; and 
there’s not much of September left now. 
But go at last we must and will, in spite of 
that tiresome business which always serves 
for an excuse.” 

‘‘ Tiresome business, indeed, Miss Nina! 
I should be fitter for drowning in lakes than 
touring round them if it wasn’t for the tire- 
some business, I can tell you.” 

** Now, you naughty pappy, you know you 
are as rich as a Jew, and can spare us a 
couple of months. Besides which, Walter 


has had his holiday, and will attend to the 
_ business as well as you could. 


What’s 
more, if you don’t take us, we mean to 
drown ourselves at the bottom of the lawn 
here, without going all the way to West- 
moreland to find deep water. So beware!” 

“ Well, really, next week, after the Span- 
ish bond-holders have had their meeting, 
we'll try to make a start of it. I dare say, 
Nina, you'll keep us waiting for your band- 
boxes at last.” 

‘*How can you, pappy, when I’ve been 
packed since Wednesday? I’ve half a mind 
to have our boxes brought down into the 
hall this evening to convince you.” 

“ And trip tp your young lady friends as 
they come in, and tumble their new dresses ? 
. No fear of that, Nina. You'll stand in awe 
of them, if not of me.” 

There was no long sitting over the wine, of 
course, that evening; but Mr. Sherbrooke 
had found the missing memoranda, and put 
Keane in the way to settle the matter in 
hand satisfactorily. He was much struck by 
the point of the quick and many questions 
which Keane put to him in this brief after- 
dinner conference. 

“‘T wish you could have made my son 
Walter’s acquaintance,” he said. “You 
would have got on together. 
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his evening, so Keane accepted ; and found | 





He has just | 
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your sharp way with him, and would have 
been delighted to put you up to what he 
calls the ‘ dodges’ of the share market. He 
is a little too rash, though, Master Walter is ; 
and if I didn’t keep a tight rein on him, 
would run us into shaky places now and 
then.” 

There was a little music and a little dan- 
cing, and there were two or three charming 
seats in the conservatory, half hidden in 
flowery shrubs, for confidential conversation. 
Keane thought the evening had only passed 
away too quickly ; and Fanny Davenant her- 
self sighed to find it late so soon. Brother 
Walter, however, who had had his full 
month with the grouse, returned unexpected- 
ly before the little party was broken up. 

“‘T thought, sir, you might like me to bein 
the way for that Spanish meeting ; and as the 
next steamer from the north would have 
been four and twenty hours late, I came 
away at once on hearing of it.” 

‘“Wise Walter! You couldn’t have done 
better. Itold you, Mr. Burkitt, he was a 
promising lad on ’Change. Allow me, 
though: Mr. Keane Burkitt, my son Wal- 
ter. Odd enough ; I was saying after dinner 
that I thought you would get on together, 
and as Mr. Burkitt was anxious for a little 
insight into some of the ways of stock-bro- 
king, that you were the man to give it to 
him.” 

They did get on very well together after 
all the ladies had fluttered out of the conserv- 
atory, either home or up stairs to bed. 

‘“‘Smoke’s excellent for aphides,” Walter . 
observed, as he nestled down upon one of 
those delicious snuggeries among the flowers. 
“‘ Wherefore even our women folk tolerate 
my weeds here. Have one? They’re Ha- 
vana direct, through one of that Spanish 
bond-holding lot who are clients of ours.” 

“ Couldn’t put me in the way of getting a 
dozen boxes such?” quoth Keane, after a 
time, breaking an interval of balmy silence. 

“ Not over easy in the way of business, 
actly ; but I could introduce you to the 
himself, who is rather a swell in a s 
way, and likes to be treated as such. 
you’ve a talent for deferential tact, you 
might get some out of him as a favor. 
When do you leave town ? ” 

Circumstances had altered since 11.30, A. 
M., on that same day, when he had spoken 
to Sherbrooke senior about the préssure 
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even of provincial business. Hadn’t he 
gathered that the Sherbrookes—and Fanny 
Davenant—would not be leaving for the 
Lakes till after that Spanish affair was over? 
Mr. Goring was equal to any call that 
Freshet was likely to make on the firm just 
then. Mr. Goring was rather fond of acting 
on his own responsibility. There were still 
some things to be done in town on Lord 
Royston’s account. The tin boxes were 
safe at the under-secretary’s own house. 
His mother always liked to hear of his en- 
joying himself. Some insight into stock- 
broking was very useful to a man in his po- 
sition. Such Havanas were not obtain- 
able from ordinary tobacconists. He had 
never seen Fanny look so well. He was 
pretty sure she was glad as well as aston- 
ished to see him; and in short— : 

“TI had intended to run down home to- 
morrow or next day, but I’ve no sort of call 
to hurry. Shouldn’t wonder if I were in 
town yet for a week or so.” 

* Look in on us in the city one day, then, 
and we'll pay our respects to Parkinson 
Mendez and Co. It’s Master Adolphus, 
‘Dolly Parkinson’ they call him, that’s my 
cigar man.” 

The next morning was lovely. Late as the 
season was, the summer, which had kept a 
sullen reserve in its own calendar months 
that year, seemed to bequeath to advancing 
autumn its warmth without oppressiveness, 
its radiance without glare. The film of moist- 
ure which the river had sent out at evening 
to hang over the flower-beds and about the 
bushes, was not so thick but what its chilli- 
ness vanished, together with its apparent 
texture, in the earliest sunbeams after dawn. 
Keane was afoot betimes, and, wandering 
down a shrubbery path already parqueted 
with golden lozenges of sunshine among the 
shadows of the leaves, came upon a little 
greensward at the bottom where there was 
a fantastic boathouse with pagoda roof. A 
‘slight rattling of chains was heard through 
its open door, and pleasant voices making 
fun of some disappointment. 

Nina and Fanny Davenant had not expect- 
ed that help was sonigh. They had fed the | 
swans with sweet biscuit, until their sated 
stateliness had paddled up-stream away. 








The bright ripple among the sedges tempted | 
them to venture in pursuit; but the key was | 
rusted in the padlock of the chain which held | 
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the boat, and they could not unfasten it 
Keane could ; and vaunted his own skill as 
steersman. So he took the rudder-strings, 
and each laughing girl an oar, and they 
rowed a losing stern-wager, as watermen 
say, after the swans. 

‘“‘Tsabelle is not up, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
cried Nina, looking at her watch, as they 
landed again by and by; “and I’m certain 
Walter isn’t, ufter his long journey. It 
wants half an hour to breakfast yet.” 

There was talk at it, of course, about their 
boating adventure. 

“T haven’t seen the water so glassy pure 
for months,” said Nina. “ ’Tis soft and warm 
as milk. I let my fingers dabble all the way 
back. It wanted no paddling to bring us 
down-stream.” 

“The day’s intensely lovely,” said sister 
Isabelle, who had certainly made her toilette 
in some haste after the half-hour bell had 
rung. “We've not had a regular boating 
party once this year. Why shouldn’t we go 
to Hampton Court ?” 

“ You'll blister your fingers if you’re out of 
practice with your oars,” quoth Walter. 

“ But we don’t mean to row you lazy gen- 
tlemen,” retorted Nina; “you may blister 
your hands, for of course you are to pull.” 

“Pull, indeed! We've something else to 
do than picnicking at Hampton Court. I’m 
going into the city with the governor; so are 
you, are you not, Mr. Burkitt?” 

“ It’s very cross of you, then, to spoil our 
pleasure. You know you never meant to be 
home for business this four or five days yet ; 
so what can it signify? Don’t you think they 
might stay with us now, Fanny ?” 

Keane held his breath, and busied himself 
with truant crumbs upon the table-cloth. Not 
daring to be all eye, he wasall ear. é 

“Tt is a very lovely day,” said Fanny 
Davenant, evasively. 

“ And you have never seen Hampton Court, 
have you?” 

“ Never.” 

“ But you should like to? ” 

“T think I should.” 

“ Hear that!” cried Nina, “and crawl an 
inch towards the city if you dare.” 

“ We'll send and ask the Perrys to come too. 
They’ve cousins with them who were here 
last night, Emily Bell and another ; and they’ve 
a capital boat.” 

“ Oh dear, then I’m in for it, I suppose.” 
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sighed Walter. “ Emily Bell is nice-looking, | 
isn’t she ?” 

“ You know she is,” said Nina. 

“Can we persuade you, Burkitt ?” asked 
his new acquaintance. 

“T want no persuasion,” said he, venturing 
a look at last in one direction. 

“ What's all this about ?” papa broke in, 
laying down his newspaper; “ Nina promot- 
ing idleness, as usual, and interfering with her 
brother’s industry. You'll take a bed to-night 
here then again, Mr. Burkitt.” 

“ T am ashamed of such intrusion, really”— 

“Tntrusion! my dear sir, how can you say 
so? Walter, see the trap brought round.” 

All clustered in the portico to see him off, 
but before the groom let the horses have their 
heads, a thought struck Walter. 

“ Oh, by the way, sir, if you should see that 
Gurkenheim to-day, Gurkenheim and Hum- 
pel ; you know the man I mean; you had bet- 
ter say we’ll have those hundred and odd 
Lahn-Mosel shares. They are the agents for 
the Frankfort house, I think.” 

The girls accompanied mamma back into 
the house again. There was no interest for 
. them in this. Keane stayed: he was much 


interested. The elder Sherbrooke pursed his 
mouth and shook his head. 
“T don’t half like it, Walter.” 


“Depend upon it, sir, it’s all right about 
them. I only wish I could afford the risk en- 
tirely upon my own: account. They'll be at 
thirty per cent. premium before Christmas ; 
mark my words.” 

Still Paterfamilias shook his head. 
dutiful son chafed at his incredulity. 

“ He won’t dispose of them in two lots, or 
I would ask you to take half of them for me 
myself, I would.” 

Thirty per cent. by Christmas! Keane 
couldn’t resist it. In his excitement he grew 
suddenly familiar. 

“Tsay, Walter, my boy, let me go shares 
with you.” 

“You're a trump!” said Walter. “You 
make the best bargain with Gurkenheim you 
can, sir, and buy the lot for us. All right, 
Tim.” 

Tim gave the nags their heads. Neat step- 
pers they were. Paterfamilias was many 
hundred yards upon his way to the great 
money market before Keane’s foot was back 
on fairy ground again. Fairy ground! The 
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are falling. Good ground, so those soft eyes 
be pure, to be trodden, once a life, even by 
the feet of young stock-broker sor young coun- 
try solicitors. All day long the charmed light 
was beaming where Fanny went and Keane 
went with her. It was an enchanted river up 
which the twinkling oars propelled a magic ' 
boat. Those saucy swans, whom they did 
overtake at last, might have had rings and 
chains of fairy gold about the down of their 
white curving necks for all that he knew to 
the contrary. The trim walks and pleached 
alleys of the royal garden were kept, un- 
doubtedly, by fairy gardeners; fairy cooks 
alone could have given such flavor of ambro- 
sia to cold chicken and lobster salad; fairy 
butlers only such sparkle of nectar to the soli- 
tary tumbler of pink champagne. 

Yet, after all, it was a social party. 
Grouped together almost the livelong day, ~ 
there was but little of that separation by twos, 
not uncommon on occasions such as these. 
Not three significant sentences passed be- 
tween her and him. 

A pair of gloves of hers, however, lay on 
the seat near to the rowlock of Keane’s oar, 
as they were dropping down-stream with the 
tide again that evening. It seemed an awk- 
ward rowlock, somehow, and out of order; 
for Keane slipped his oar once or twice. Per- 
haps it was in fixing it that he contrived so 
quietly to launch one of the little gloves over- 
board unperceived. She had forgotten them 
altogether in stepping out of the boat on 
the little greensward at the villa, when they 
reached home; and turning back to look for 
them, as the others went up the shrubbery 
walk, found Keane fastening that rusty pad- 
lock once again. 

Oh! was that her glove? Then the other 
which he had seen swirling in a little eddy by 
the willow-bank on the eyot, must have been 
its fellow. He had seen it, but did not like to 
interrupt that glee just then. 

Well, never mind; let her have the others 

“ The other, indeed! Of what possible use 
could that be to you now?” : 

“ There is no knowing. I may have a cor- 
responding odd one somewhere. I always 
wear that color, and the same shade of it.” 

“Indeed! Well, let me carry it at least up 
to the house, Miss Davenant.” 

He did, and, after all, forgot to return it 
there. She, too, forgot to claim it, although 
they met again, two days after, by a singular 
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coincidence, at the last horticultural féte for 
the season, in the grounds at Chiswick ; al- 
though Keane dined, another evening, down 
at Twickenham; although he was there with 
Walter Sherbrooke—they seemed to get on 
famously together — to see the party start at 
last en route for the English lakes. What 
could Keane Burkitt have meant by whisper- 
ing to her at breakfast, that morning of the 
start— 

“ We shall be counting the days at Freshet, 
Miss Davenant, till that wearisome tour is 
over.” 

CHAPTER XX. 

THERE were more of them to count than 
they had reckoned on. The elder Sherbrooke 
found his holiday so pleasant, and heard from 
Walter that the money market was so dull, 
that he prolonged it beyond the promised 
time. Then Nina caught a chill, and was so 
unwell, that on their second visit to Winder- 
mere, facing homewards, they had to wait a 
fortnight. Fanny Davenant was not quite 


well herself when they got back to Twicken- 
ham; and the city was so brisk again, that 
neither Mr. Sherbrooke nor his son could 
readily spare time to escort her home just yet. 


The journey to Freshet was too long to un- 
dertake alone; and the ladies’-maid had 
stayed at home with sister Sophy. Christmas 
came, and Fanny was still at Twickenham. 
Lord and Lady Royston were to spend it at 
Cransdale, and the earl himself would be at 
home on leave, after his first tedious cam- 
paign at the Tower. Mrs. Locksley once 
more accepted, not unwillingly, an invitation 
from her sister-in-law. 

It was a sad disappointment to poor Mrs. 
Burkitt that her favorite Fanny should not be 
present at the little entertainments given and 
returned in honor of Lucy’s presence. She 
felt so for her son, too, whose regret was visi- 
ble, though he confided none of it to her 
yearning sympathies. He was anxious also 
about that venture in Lahn-Mosel scrip, which 
had not yet realized the bright hopes of Wal- 
ter Sherbrooke, the prime minister for the 
Grand Duchy of Nassau being at odds with 
the Prussian Cabinet about the terms of con- 
cession to the company. He had not bur- 
dened his mother’s mind, however, with par- 
ticipation in this cause for apprehension, so 
that his wistfulness admitted, in her eyes, but 
of a single interpretation. 
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Miss Davenant of Lanercost observed it 
as well, and she, too, must needs interpret ; 
for she was in Freshet, at her brother’s, par- - 
taking with relish of its Christmas festivi- 
ties. Her renewed acquaintance with ** Lucy 
Burkitt that was,” as she persisted in calling 
her, gave her considerable satisfaction. Re- 
flection did but sanction and confirm the be- 
quest of porcelain. She took the greatest 
interest, likewise, in Mrs. Locksley’s intelli- 
gence from India; and having convinced 
herself, by close inspection of half a dozen 
atlases, that Bombay lay comparatively 
near the Persian Gulf, entreated her to se- 
cure Ned’s powerful and opportune co-op- 
eration in the procuring of a couple of pure- 
bred Persian cats. 

“T dare say, dear, there’s china to be 
picked up, rare and cheap, out there, as well ; 
for I once knew the captain of an East In- 
diaman who put in at Calcutta regularly, on 
his way home from Canton.” 

‘‘But my Ned’s at Bombay, you know, 
Miss Davenant, which is out of the track of 
the China ships entirely.” 

“To be sure it is; but the mail steamers 
bring the China mails that way, so why not 
porcelain? Not that I want Mr. Edward 
Locksley to buy china for me there: young 
men don’t understand that sort of thing, my 
dear; but they are very particular about 
their breeds of dogs, I know, which may 
teach them something about cats in that way. 
Besides, a cat is a sort of tiger ; and I’ve al- 
ways understood young Indian officers are 
very fond of tiger-hunting.” 

Lucy laughed, as well she might, at such 
cogentreasoning; nevertheless she wrote Ned 
word about the cats, having, indeed, herself 
a lurking love of pussies. She stipulated for 
at least a kitten, should Miss Davenant se- 
cure, through Ned’s exertions, the coveted 
pair. 

The December “ overland” had brought 
his answer, by return of post, to her an- 
nouncement that Lady Constance was wed- 
ded indeed. She gathered from it that he 
had not swerved from his determination to 
accept, with resignation and with thankful- 
ness, the definite closing of that one long 
chapter in his life ; she was more certain of 
it when Lady Royston sent on to her a letter 
brought by the same Indian mail, containing 
these few lines :— 
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“Dear Lapy Royston,—God bless you, 
by the new name as by the old! I add, in 
honesty, the same prayer for him from whom 
you have the new. I thankfully accept the 
offer your last words made; and am, till 
death, and after, 

“ Your true brother, 
“ NED. 

“My love to Lady Cransdale and to 
Phil.” 

“Of course I had told Royston all, and 
showed him this. He is profoundly touched 
by it, and says that if he dared, he would 
himself write back to Ned, and claim share 
in the brotherhood.” So wrote the bride to 
Lucy. 

The Christmas week was over. Miss 
Davenant was to return to Lanercost; but 
she had solved the enigma, for certain, at 
which she had been guessing, upon the 
countenance of her favorite, Keane Burkitt. 
He received a summons to wait upon her 
one evening at her brother’s. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant and Sophy were gone to a party, 
whither she had refused to accompany them. 

“ Ah! my dear, doubtless I am depriving 
you of a pleasure. You would have been at 
_ the Thompsons’ this evening, but for my 
fetching you here.” 

Keane said he should have been at home, 
or at his office, for he had two or three heavy 
bits of business on hand. 

“‘No, no, my dear; don’t tell me that. I 
am an old lady, yet I have kept a young 
heart.” 

Keane stared, but could not venture on 
any contradiction of the statement. 

“ The fact is, I have found you out.” 

‘Found me out! In what, Miss Daven- 
ant ?” 

The little lady laughed like a parrakeet, 
and shook her head from side to side, with 
a ludicrous affectation of superior cunning. 

“ Found out the secret of your woe-begone 
looks.” 

“Wonderful old woman!” thought he: 
“she must have got wind of that Lahn-Mo- 
sel business. Singular, too; but she has 
always dabbled in shares of some sort.” All 
he said was, “I am sure, Miss Davenant, I 
had no notion my face told tales.” 

“Tt tells me tales ; but I can offer conso- 
lation.” 

“Consolation, indeed!” He kept the 
thought to himself, however. There was 
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little of that to get out of Gurkenheim and 
Humpel, hitherto. 

“ Now tell the truth. You know you are 
hit ?” 

‘“‘ Hard, I fear,” cried Keane, startled into 
candor. ‘ How on earth came you to” 

“Never mind; I know it; but I doubt if 
she does.” 

‘“‘ How should she ? ” 

“How, indeed, unless you pluck up heart 
and tell her ?” 

“ Tell whom ? ” 

‘My niece, to be sure.” 

‘Tell her what ? ” 

“Why, tell her that you have fairly 
lost ”——— 

“My Lahn-Mosels ? ” 

‘‘ Lahn-Mosels, sir! Is that what young 
men call their affections now-a-days ? What 
can the boy be thinking of? No! tell her 
you have lost your heart to her.” 


With what countenance Keane fell from & F 


one wonder-trap into another it were hard 
to say. 

“ Really, Miss Davenant, I could not pre- 
sume ”—— 

“Why not? Faint heartilever won fair 
lady. I have made up my mind to the 
match; and if it takes place, I shall make 
a settlement on her at once. It will make 
my will plain- sailing. First and last she 
shall have the two thirds; her sister the 
other. There, that’s all I have to say to you 
to-night. You know you ought to have been 
my son; at all events you shall be my 
nephew. Don’t you like my niece ?” 

‘Indeed, since you demand confession, I 
do with all my heart.” 

“Then why so bashful, such a smart young 
man as you are? ‘Tell her so at once.” 

* At once!” 

“Yes, what’s the use of beating about the 
bush ? ” 

“‘T’'ll write this evening, then.” 

“ Write! fiddlesticks !” 

“What else then? Shall I go”—— 

“Go! To be sure; gotothe Thompsons’ 


‘dance, and tell her what you have to tell.” - 


“To the Thompsons’ dance, Miss Dave- 
nant ?” 

“To be sure. Didn’t you know Sophy 
was gone there with her father and mother 
to-night ?” 

One generous, impulsive outcry might 
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have set all right, and saved him from the | sterling coins, every one of them, not furze- 
temptation which should follow. But his | bush blossoms. 


lips were locked. A meaner caution laid; Ifa bird in hand be worth two in the bush, 
upon them the icy finger of that one sen- ‘what should one say of two birds held in 
tence, “It will make my will plain sailing.” | hand as against a solitary fairy warbler in the 
As he balanced the probabilities of being | prickly bush of an eccentric old lady’s preju- 
able to persuade her to put one sister’s name | dices ? 
for the other, she proceeded to speak words| Sophy’s certain two thirds against Fanny’s 
which weighted the scale of wrong. possible none! Yet he did like Fanny, and 
“Tt was only that primogeniture which | there was her third possible, nay, probable 
ever made me hesitate. I always inclined | still. Well, he would sleep on it. 
to Sophy, and was glad to find that youdid.| And he slept, untroubled, whatever other 
She shall have the two thirds, as I said. | conflict wrought within him, by one generous, 
Now, sir, be off to the Thompsons’, and | kindly thought of what effect his decision 
make yourself agreeable.” might have on Fanny Davenant’s rest. When 
“The truth is, Miss Davenant, I am afraid | he woke, he woke to some kind of sorrow that 
of intruding. I don’t know the Thompsons | he should have to choose between his softer 
well ; and on so delicate an errand one would | and his sterner inclination. He could not even 
wish ”-— now decide on sacrificing what was dear to 
“ Faint heart, I see; but the fair lady | him, scarce thinking of what might be due 
must be won. I have made my mind up to | to her. 
that, I tell you. Come here to-morrow} The post brought him good news—news 
morning, you shall have opportunity; I’ll| which, all things considered, might have 
draw off mamma. So now, good-night.” | brought influence to bear in Fanny’s favor. 
“ Good-night, Miss Davenant; but I can | There is always adventure in marriage; and 
hardly say ” a young man’s heart, so readily venturesome, 
“No need to! Keep your say for Sophy, | will be braced to further venture by success 
sir, to-morrow morning.” of any wager he has made against that chance 
Faint heart, indeed ; but not faint with the | which its thoughtlessness is too apt to wor- 
faintness which modest self-distrust or gen- | ship as disposer of the coming years. 
erous exaggeration of another’s worth makes | Keane’s news was that the Prussian Cab- 
amiable. Heart faint of, purpose, because | inet had given way. The Nassau conditions 
weakened by the merest and the meanest | were accepted. The Lahn-Mosel concession 
selfishness. Did he like Fanny so much|was complete. Gurkenheim and Humpel 
more than Sophy as to make it worth his | had themselves offered to repurchase from 
while to risk loss of the richer dower ? the younger Sherbrooke, at an enormous ad- 
Such was, as near as possible, the shape | vance, the old unpromising scrip which they 
in which his thoughts framed the definite | had sold him. It was actually quoted on the 
issue for debate. Frankfort exchange at thirty-two and seven- 
Fairyland is enchanting no less than en- | eighths premium, and was rising still. 
chanted ground. Why disenchant one’s self? | He was radiant at breakfast. All that his 
But. fairy lore, as well as other, has its | mother could elicit was that he had heard 
moral. He had always seen the sound sense |from the Sherbrookes; but joy stirred in 
of the warning against taking bribes of fairy | her heart at hearing it. She knew but of 
gold. It turns to gorse blossoms or golden | one subject of correspondence with that fam- 
chain buds in the pockets of too trustful | ily which might thus brighten the features 
wights. With Fanny, and such sweets of | of her son. 
Fanny’s love as fancy promised, he might| Presently Keane fell again into perplexity 
get nothing else. What if Miss Davenant, | —not distressing, but such as leaves among 
offended, should cross her name out of the | the very wrinkles on the puckered forehead 
will altogether? Mere passion should be | tokens that the doubts to solve are pleas- 
controlled by prudence ; thdt is unquestion- | ing. 
able moral, for fairy tale or tale “ founded | Thirty-two and seven-eighths! Should 
on fact.” he realize or should he not? That was the 


Now, the old aunt’s golden guineas were | question. Sherbrooke hadn’t started it; 
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but it called evidently for consideration. 
Thirty-two and seven-eighths, and rising 
still! Yes, rising still; and that at Frank- 
fort! Could the Frankfort Rothschild be in 
it? Was their London house taking it up? 
Should that be so, there was no knowing 
what a figure it might touch. That offer to 
repurchase! Were Gurkenheim and Hum- 
pel operating on their own account, or were 
there bigger men behind! 

“Oh dear! I wish I could run up to 
town.” 

He spoke, unconsciously, aloud; his 
mother heard him and rejoined,— 

“T wish you could, my dear; why 
shouldn’t you ?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I what, mother ? ” 

“Run up to town. I thought I heard 
you say you wished to. Do you want to 
pay the Sherbrookes a visit again P” 

Keane smiled, amused at her true conjec- 
ture. His mood being such, she ventured 
for the first time,— 

‘* May I guess the attraction, Keane P” 

But he was muttering, ‘“ Near upon thirty- 
three, by George!” 

“Nonsense, Keane! 
and-twenty.” 

“What, mother,—who ?” 

“Why Fanny, to be sure, dear—Fanny 
Davenant.” 

“Nonsense!” he cried, half-startled by 
the word, which recalled him from his cal- 
culations. He looked at his watch; the 
morning was creeping on towards noon. 
He felt that the little impatient aunt would 
be fretting at his non-arrival. What on 
earth should he do? He had not made up 
his mind, his thirty-two and seven-eighths 
had so excited him. But he must be mov- 
ing ; so, without further communication to 
his mother, he went out and made for Mr. 
Davenant’s. There, he was shown up into 
the front drawing-room, where little Miss 
Davenant was alone, holding up to the light, 
and narrowly scrutinizing the quality of 
some tiny china cups brought from a curi- 
osity shop for her approval. . 

“ At last! What a laggard, to be sure! 
But I don’t let grass grow under my feet, 
Master Keane. I have spoken to brother 
George, and he is well pleased it should be 
so. What’s more, I’ve spoken to Sophy.” 

This was confounding. However, he made 
shift to say, ‘Did you, Miss Davyenant? I 


She’s hardly one- 
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jam afraid your niece must have been sur- 


prised.” { 

“Yes, she was, at first, a little. She 
said she had always thought you ananeeer 
her sister Fanny.” 

He had almost let the word escape his 
lips which should have done right and - 
truth. But the greed of gold shifted sud- 
denly the thought of his first success into 
the other scale again. Had not Miss Day- 
enant said something of an immediate settle- 
ment upon Sophy? With such mean€ in 
hand, in the present state of the share mar- 
ket, what might not be done? He was 
silent, Miss Davenant chirruped on. 

“T set that right, my dear, and told her 
how the truth stood. I said if ever you had 
showed her sister little attentions, it must 
have been for her sake. That you had kept 
your secret close; but that my little keen ™ 
eyes had read it.” 

“May I venture to ask how Miss Sophy 
Davenant received your intimation ? ” 

“ Here, ask for yourself;” and the brisk 
little woman opened a folding-door into the 
inner drawing-room. ? 

Sophy Davenant was there, looking puz- 
zled, but very pretty. That circumstance 
itself was a fresh bait to such a nature as 
Keane’s. ‘‘ Well,” he bethought him, “ she 
was always the better looking of the two.” 

‘‘Here, Sophy,” said her aunt, “ here’s 
Mr. Burkitt wants to make you understand 
that he never did like your sister Fanny 
half as well as you, you know. But that 
kind of explanation is given best in pri- 
vate.” 

She closed the folding-door upon them, 
and went back to look for cracks in her 
china cups again. 

When Keane Burkitt left the house, he 
had sacrificed Fanny Davenant and sold 
himself. Time was not given him to repent 
or draw back when the deed was done. Ex- 
ulting in her own acumen, and in {fs easy 
securing of the happiness of her two fayor- 
ites, Miss Davenant hurried matters. on. 
Her brother and his wife, amazed to find 
how much she had it in her power to do for 
both their daughters, submitted with be- 
coming meekness to her impatient dicta- 
tion. 

“T had rather thought it had been Fan, 
my dear,” said Davenant one day to mamma, 
intent upon the trousseau. 
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“ Well, he was always very good friends 
with Sophy,” she answered, which indeed 
had so much truth in it as almost to justify 
her failure of perception in the time bygone. 
In fairness also to Sophy, Fanny herself al- 
lowed that she had kept a closer reserve than 
is sometimes kept between sisters, Neither 
now did her wounded and indignant heart 
give sign. A return of the indisposition 
she had already experienced in the autumn, 
pleaded her excuse for not coming home at 
once; and Sophy’s protestations that she 
would not be married till dear Fan would 
be well enough to take her place among the 
bridesmaids, gave way before the peremptory 
temper of her aunt. That eager little or- 
derer of nuptial rites had no further reason 
to complain of apathy on Keane’s part. 
Once the plunge taken he swam with vig- 
orous strokes. Legal delays were by his 
legal knowledge forced within their most 
restricted limits. What fortune Sophy was 
to receive from her own parents they, not 
unreasonably, tied up tightly for herself; 
but they could not with good grace, had 
they been so¥disposed, interfere in that 
sense with arrangements which depended 
upon the sole good pleasure of her aunt. 
Keane, by her kind confidence, would have 
his elbows free, and was impatient for the 
hour when he might strike out for the share 
market. His Lahn-Mosels were gone up to 
forty-five! But Sophy had no fairer ground 
of complaint against his attentiveness than 
her aunt against his expedition. If he had 
no depth of devotion to offer to any bride 
elect, of his own or another’s election, he 
was wishful, for his own ease and pleasure 
then and thereafter, to win from her what 
devotion to himself he might. He did what 
he could to make her fond of him, and in 
so doing made himself, after a sort, fond of 
her. He had a knack of shelving unpleas- 
ant subjects of thought and feeling; and 
wouldshave been comfortably rid altogether 
of any compunctions about Fanny, had it 
mob been for his mother’s looks. They 
wrought punctures, however, rather than 
compunction,—fretting, not grieving him. 
He came to think himself ill-used*by her, 
and even then by Fanny. What right had 
they to dash with bitters his loving cup? 
Foolish fellow! This very dash gave “ tonic” 
to the draught which got its sparkle from 
the bride’s bright eyes. 
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It was a cheerful wedding, spite of dear 
Fan’s absence; spite of the presence also of 
sorrow on his mother’s face. Little Miss 
Davenant noted that, and even spoke of it 
to Keane. 

“*Tis often the successful rival keeps the 
grudge the longest. Isabella won your fa- 
ther from me, but seems as if she couldn’t 
quite forgive me now. I do believe she’s 
vexed and out of sorts to see you marry a 
niece of mine, I do.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


TuE first year of his marriage and other 
speculations was very prosperous for Keane. 
Sophy was, after all, the wife to suit him. In 
the mould of her character were none of 
those deep places which want more of the 
metal of strong affection to run into them 
and fill up what else would be dismal holes, 
than such husbands as he keep molten in 
their hearts’ crucible. She shared his liking 
of small personal pleasures, and in surround- 
ing herself with such, contrived to minister 
them in delightful abundance to him. She 
had withal sufficient spirit and sense of the 
importance of her own contributions to the 
elegance and luxury of the household not to 
spoil Keane in petting him as his mother 
had at last sunk into doing. She disciplined 
him into a gradual sense that pleasantness 
is easiest secured by being pleasant. Every 
one allowed that Sophy Davenant had “ done 
wonders for that young man.” She thus put 
upon him a polish of popularity which was 
the only thing hitherto wanting to his posi- 
tion in Freshet. Magnified of course by 
common report, her own wealth appeared 
to justify what otherwise might have been 
thought extravagant, the purchase and hand- 
some fitting of a new-house before the year 
was out. Not the most close-fisted or close- 
minded client of “ Burkitt and Goring” in- 
timated that the young couple were launch- 
ing out imprudently. If any thing, such as 
the costly knick-knacks of young Mrs. Bur- 
kitt’s new drawing-rooms, seemed to denote , 
a lavish disregard of expense, were not these 
things the doings of Miss Davenant of Lan- 
ercost? Two portly jars of almost priceless 
crockery sat swelling with continual affirma- 
tion of the exculpatory truth. Indeed, it 
was very much to young Burkitt’s credit 
that neither the smiles of such a pretty wife 
as Sophy, nor the cushioned chairs of such 
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a luxurious home, could seduce him from 
assiduous caalion at his office. It got 
about, of course, likewise, that Lord Roys- 
ton’s affairs were in his hands entirely. And 
Lord Royston was “ not one of your scatter- 
brain young nobles, sir, but a man of in- 
creasing weight and authority, sir; a man 
of whose confidence any firm of solicitors 
might be proud, sir; a man whose connec- 
tion might come to have political importance 
one day for young Burkitt, sir; whom we 
shouldn’t be surprised to find nominated for 
Cawsley some of these fine mornings, sir. 
Snug little borough, Cawsley, sir, spared by 
the Reform Bill; completely under Rooken- 
ham influence, my dear sir.” 

Keane’s business, therefore, increased ; 
more, indeed, than they knew that brought 
it to him. For the good folks of Freshet 
knew nothing of his increasing association 
with the business of his friends the Sher- 
brookes. With them, also, he stood, or 
rather kept on climbing higher and higher 
‘in the scale of esteem. He was not only 
successful, but deserved success, “for his 
happy audacity,” said Walter ; “ for his wise 
~ caution,” said Walter’s father. The Sher- 
brooke girls had frowned at first a little on 
his marriage ; for people have a way of float- 
ing on enchanted rivers, or treading on en- 
chanted grounds, which betrays them, fairy- 
struck, to Ninas and Isabellas. Nevertheless, 
they, too, like good-natured girls as they 
were, came round to the charitable interpre- 
tation that Keane, after all, had only been 
paying due devoirs, by proxy, under the 
stately trees of Hampton and among the 
flowery tents of Chiswick. “Only remem- 
ber, Nina, should any such nonsense take 
place with one of us, you know, it will be 
better, to prevent misunderstandings, that 
the queen regnant hold her own drawing- 
room, and courtesies be proffered to the 
sovereign alone in person.” 

Keane’s countenance, the first time they 
saw him after the event itself, betrayed no 
embarrassment ; so when, the next time, he 
brought up Sophy with him to Twickenham, 
and they saw the prosperous sunshine on 
her pretty face as well, they could no longer, 
in reason, think it treachery to Fanny, whom 
they loved rather the better, to shower con- 
gratulations and cousinly kindnesses upon 
her sister. 

With his Aunt Lucy, Keane could lose 
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‘the easiest of households difficult. 
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nothing by reason of his conduct towards 
the elder of the Davenants. Mrs. Locksley 
was utterly ignorant of any such episode in 
his career. She was not unobservant, how- 
ever, of the estrangement which circum- 
stances seemed to be working gradually be- 
tween his mother and himself. The working 
was subtle; but, perhaps, the more unavoid- 
able. Keane was, apparently, not in fault. 
He certainly had not said it in so many 
words; but he had given her to understand 
that it was entirely by her own choice that 
Mrs. Burkitt, senior, remained in the old 
house, when Mr. and young Mrs. Burkitt 
removed into the new. Though the younger 
lady’s bearing towards the elder was unim- 
peachable, as all Freshet admitted, one could 
always understand that two mistresses make 
And, 
though age and widowhood had wonderfully 
softened her sister-in-law, Lucy could re- 
member when there had been an imperious 
element in her character. Indeed, her 
brother himself—if her memory did not do 
injustice to Isabella—had hinted at an ex- 
cess of that ingredient in it occasionally, 
Doubtless, all things considered, it was as 
well that mother and daughter-in-law should 
be spared all possibility of domestic colli- 
sion. Yet, little by little, the conviction 
grew that Keane in his new house, not twice 
five hundred yards from his old home on the 
Marine-parade, lived farther from his mether , 
than did her own dear Ned from her across 
those’ thousand weary leagues of land and 
sea. She was ashamed to think how often 
her mind would turn to.such a thought, and 
speculate upon the truth or falsehood of it, 
and upon the causes of the fact, if fact it 
were. There may be sometimes lurking 
malice of a very venomous kind in studying 
the comparative anatomy of our blessings 
and those of others. An exultation born of 
envy, rather than of true thankfulness, er 
over us. 

Yet there was a consolation which se 
to distil kindly from the contrast, wit 
need of any fire of envy, hatred, malic 
uncharitableness, to quicken its production: 


‘ 


However it might be between her nephew and “e 


his mother, she need not hide from her own 
eyes what might have been between herself 
and her own son. 

Supposing Lady Constance had returned 
his love. Supposing she had been a few 
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years younger, or he a few years older than 
the case had been. Supposing that no dif- 
ference of rank or wealth had parted them. 

What then? They would have gone out, 
hand in hand, into a world which was not 
hers. Or else, absorbed in love for one an- 
other, they might have rounded out a life 
for their own selves, which might, like other 
round things, have touched hers at some one 
point alone. 

Whereas, whatever tenderness was in her 
son’s heart, it nestled down in her. The 
manner of his ripening into manhood now 
was such as made him, after truer childlike 
sort than ever, still her child. Who goes 
from home may keep it heart’s home more 
heartily than even he who stays. 

Lady Cransdale also came to sense of this. 
In her delicate nobleness she determined to 
let Lucy read her thought and feeling if she 
would. Not thrusting her own heart’s book 
agape under the soul’s eyes of her friend, as 
a less graceful generosity might do; but let- 
ting the leaves flutter open in the soft breath 
of motherly talk. 

Phil was doing wellin the Guards. Very 
popular, very gay; not so very reckless of 
expense, though just a little extravagant. 
She heard from the colonel of his battalion, 
—for he himself didn’t tell her much of his 
military matters,—that there were many 
youngsters of his standing as ready as he to 
shirk tedious duties; not that he was con- 
sidered a model young officer by martinet 
adjutants. She couldn’t make out that he 
read any thing except a few sporting novels, | 


though he drew a good deal and had some |I have failed to do s0 till to-day. 
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stance ; I can’t quite frame to call her Lady 
Royston yet.” 

For Lucy knew that the mother’s heart 
had not a word to speak on that score, but 
such as welled up in water of perfect 
trust and love. 

“Dear Con is well and den. Do you 
know I sometimes feel,”. said Lady Crans- 
dale, with an effort, ‘as if I had to crave 
your pardon, Lucy, still, for the delight that 
marriage gives me; but indeed ”»—— 

“Indeed, dear Lady Cransdale, it re- 
proaches me deservedly to hear you say so. 
It was to make and snatch an opportunity 
that I brought in your dear daughter’s 
name.” 

‘“ An opportunity for what? ” 

“ Redeeming a promise which there should 
have been no need to make; which made, 
should have been long since redeemed.” 

“ Riddles, my dear, dark riddles ! ” 

* You shallread them. Do youremember 
that bright sunshiny day, now nearly two 
years gone, when you came in there, at that 
very window, bringing in for me the prickly 
bough? You understand me?” 

She nodded. 

“The thorns pricked as I took it. At the 
smart I turned upon you; rebelling, indeed, 
against another than this dear hand.” 

She took her old friend’s into hers, as they 
sat on the same sofa there, and raised it to 
her lips. 

“JT was unjust, abrupt, and rude; but, 
before you went, I made a promise to beg 
your pardon some time more explicitly. And 


Will you 


talent, rather a dangerous one, for caricature. | forgive me?” 


She had heard something of a flirtation with 
a Lady Maude Cassilis; but not from Phil 
himself, who was discreet, if desultory, in 
such little affairs. Not that she thought 
there was any thing serious in-it. The Cas- 
people were not of her own intimates. 
istance, who met them oftener, was not 
h taken with her. 
Prickly plants of disappointment spring 
p in so many shapes! Yet some have 
flowers of sweet after-scent,—so sweet, one is 
content to lay them in one’s bosom, thorns 
and all.” 
Lucy caught her meaning and was not un- 
grateful. 
“Tell me something about Lady Con- 





“Hardly; for having spoken thus,” clasp- 
ing the hand which held hers. 

“ Well, then, I demand a pledge. Ill-disci- 
plined hearts like mine are often unbelievers.” 

“‘ Whatever pledge you please, dear Lucy.” 

“ This, then ; that henceforward you speak 
as freely to me of your daughter as your son. 
I have noticed a constraint—which showed 
your kindness — but also my little deserv- 
ing it.” 

For her rebellion against that other gra- 
cious Hand, Lucy, long since, had humbled 
her own soul in secret. After this open con- 
fession, she seemed to be returned in truth 
into her own true self. She was again meek- 
hearted Lucy, perhaps more truly than before. 
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She thus regained the blessing of the meek- 
spirited, of whom it is written that “they shall 
possess the earth.” It was a repossession of it 
once more to think, to speak, to feel, to act 
heart to heart with her old friend again. The 
space between the Lodge and Cransdale 
House shrunk back into some hundred yards 
of daisy dight green lawn. The sandy waste 
which had been intervening disappeared, 
and, happily, before the bones of loving mem- 
ories lay bleaching on it. 

Towards the end of that same year Robert 
Locksley had a sharp fit of illness; not such 
as put his life in any danger, but such as, 
happening just when it did, might have 
wrought much confusion in the accounts of 
the estate, and some delay in necessary busi- 
ness. His nephew was at hand, however, and 
could be trusted, as no stranger could, to act 
by his directions and in his stead. Ned, out 
in India, felt something like self-reproach 
when news reached him that his father needed 
help of such sort; but he consoled himself by 
thinking how much more fit his cousin must 
be to supply it—by virtue of his calling—than 
he could have been himself, even had he been 
following a university career. He wrote to 
Keane a letter of hearty thankfulness, ex- 
pressing a hope that not only he, but his bride, 
would play son and daughter’s part by the 
dear ones whom he had left, as it were, child- 
less. 

Lucy, notwithstanding, ‘could not and did 
not invest Keane’s wife with the same favor- 
able prejudice as himself. Though she knew 
nothing of her sister-in-law’s disappointment, 
she shared it after a fashion. Fanny Daven- 
ant was much more to her mind than Sophy. 
In virtue of the new connection between their 
families she cultivated more intimate acquaint- 
ance with her, persuading her, nothing loath, 
to spend some months at Cransdale. Strange 
power even of unconscious sympathy stored 
in true gracious hearts! The countess took 
to Fanny, as her friend Lucy did. From 
these two women, over whose daily lives the 
thorny sprigs laid in their bosoms shed such 
sweet perfume, she seemed to learn insensibly 
the secret of disembittered resignation. For 
resignation, also, has varieties. The quality 
of Fanny Davenant’s might have been im- 
perilled, at the first, even by one who felt for 
her so heartily as did Keane’s mother. Be- 
nevolence is sometimes selfish, no less than in- 
difference. Compassion may overflow to ease 





the compassionate rather than the sufferer. 

Wounds will not always bear the balm of pity. 

Its first drops, especially, require the spare 

dropping of a sensitivehand. There is an in- 

flammation of resentful pride soon heated by 

their smart. Mrs. Burkitt’s schooling in the, 
craft of charity was not yet deep enough to 

make her know this well. Else she would 
not have said, one day, after Keane and his 

wife had but just left her drawing-room — 

‘“‘T thought it had been you, dear Fanny, 
not your sister. I still think it should have 
been. I am so sorry for you.” 

Happily these words were spoken after, 
not before, that soothing time at Cransdale. 
The flush, indeed, could not but glow upon 
the poor girl’s cheek, the tears but tremble 
on her eyelashes. Yet she found the rare 
grace, even whilst wincing at the pain, to 
pardon the ignorant cruelty of her would-be 
comforter. That rare grace gifted her like- 
wise with a singular spirit of discernment. 
She divined what manner of hope had drawn 
the widow’s heart towards herself. She di- 
vined how the travail of that heart had been 
in vain. Keane’s wife was to it as a still- 
born daughter. Divining this, she learned to 
pity her own pitier, and bent her mind with 
subtle delicacy to minister some consola- 
tion. Noble task ever: and sweet task at 
the last! Yet often difficult, often tedious, 
sometimes repugnant, sometimes almost des- 
perate. Bodily life is precious, and minis® 
tering to it often costly. Spiritual life is 
priceless and ministering by so much cost- 
lier. Whoso shall reckon acts of spiritual 
mercy cheaper to be done than bodily, shall 
most times grievously misreckon the true 
cost of either. 

Robert Locksley was hale and active again 
before the passing months brought the birth- 
day of an heir to Rookenham. It was an 
event for the whole countryside, and the 
christening was a grand affair. Keane and 
Sophy, herseif not long after to become. 
mother, received and accepted an ig 
to the festivities. Fanny, though presse 4 
Mrs. Locksley to come on the great occasion 
to Cransdale, refused, and spent the time 
chiefly in company with Keane’s lonely 
mother. It was just then that, to her sur- 
prise, she received and, without hesitation, 
refused, a very different invitation. Far 
greater would that surprise have been, had 
she known that Walter Sherbrooke’s offer 
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had been instigated by Keane himself. For 
Miss Daverfunt, of Lanercost, had long since 
duly executed her last will and testament: 
and Keane’s hint to his friend, that his sis- 
ter-in-law, “a charming girl, as I need not 
tell you, my good fellow,” was down in it 
foy so many thousands, was not thrown away 
upon the speculative young stock-broker. 
Who knows but what Keane Burkitt thought 
he was making honorable reparation? Un- 
less, indeed, he simply wished to have it 
under her own hand in the parish register, 
that her score against him was even in court 
of conscience cancelled. Men have the 
queerest notions of a satisfactory schedule 
for exhibition to that inward court. The 
satisfaction, such as it might have been, was 
denied. Amidst these vicissitudes, the most 
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even tenor of life, beyond a doubt, was his 
who for adventure and enterprise had be- 
come an exile. Ned’s letters were uniform, 
and to any but a mother almost monotonous, 
In all those months one only incident, by no 
means an exciting one, had marked them. 
He had repaid, by draft upon his regimental 
agent, the five hundred pounds his father 
had sent him after his gambling freak at 
Chatterham. But a change was nigh at 
hand, and a life-stage opening out before 
him, so long and so full of varied event that 
even a more formal life-story than this might 
be compelled to furnish only such indica- 
tions of its character as fragments of the 
man’s own correspondence may reveal. If 
even these be tedious, skip but one chapter, 
impatient reader, they shall fill no more. 





Geruany.—The National Union of Germany, 
of which the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is virtually 
the head, has terminated its sitting at Dantzig, 
and has passed resolutions which express briefly 
but energetically the new policy which the Na- 
tionalists desire to introduce in Germany. 

The Assembly declares that the Union of Ger- 
many is the object towards which the people of 
Germany are tending ; that to obtain this object 
it is necessary that the direction of the military 
and diplomatic affairs of Germany should be 
confided to Prussia, and that a national German 
Parliament should be convoked. The most le- 
gitimate means of arriving at this end would be 
to choose as deputies, from the isolated states of 
Germany, men whose political convictions and 
whose character should be guarantees that they 
eagerly recognized the urgency of this German 
movement, and would energetically promote its 
accomplishment. 

Secondly, considering that Prussia will not be 
in a condition to fulfil the duties incumbent on 
her on the unification of Germany, unless she 
shall be herself transformed into a constitutional 
state, offering all necessary guarantees for lib- 
erty ; considering, further, that this is rendered 
impossible by the actual composition of the Up- 
per House, the members of the Nationalverein, 
assembled at Dantzig, declare that a radical 

sformation of the Upper House is the prin- 
Goat object which the Prussian Government, the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies, and the Prus- 
sian people, ought to pursue by all constitutional 
means. 

It is believed to be one of the ideas of this 
party to consider England a Germanic power, 
and her fleet as the fitting complement of the 





German armies. The Teutonic race once allied 
for defence, could, it is urged, check both the 
Latin and the Slavonic races. It is the hope and 
dread of the success of the National party, which 
now animate all Germany, and make the tenden- 
cies of the king of Prussia so exceedingly impor- 
tant. The king, it is confidently affirmed, is about 
to visit the camp at Chilons.— Spectator, 3 Aug. 


Mr. W. Opting, M. D., of Guy’s Hospital, 
supplies the following recipe for rendering 
muslin dresses incombustible : “ Muslins, ete., 
steeped in a seven per cent. solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, or a twenty per cent. solution of 
tungstate of soda, and then dried, may be held 
in the flame of a candle or gas-lamp without tak- 


ing fire. That portion of the stuffin contact 
with the light becomes charred and destroyed, 
but it does not inflame,and consequently the burn- 
ing State does not spread to the rest of the mate- 
rial. 


Tue only countries between which and the 
United Kingdom treaties are now in force for 
the mutual surrender of criminals fugitive from 
justice are France and the United States of 
America. In all other countries the assistance 
of the authorities can only be asked for as a 
matter of courtesy between two friendly states. 


Art a sale which took place last week at New- 
stead Abbey, formerly the property of Lord 
Byron, the first printed copy of his early poems, 
with autograph, after a vigorous competition, 
only realized £6. 
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CHILDREN 


CHILDREN FOR SALE. 

“A Smat~t Day ScHOOL FOR SALE.— 
Several exchange pupils and other advan- 
tages. Very suitable for a lady without 
occupation, a widow, ete. Apply to Mrs. 
A. B., etce.”——Advertisement. 

AND why not? Every thing is sold now- 
a-days. A parliamentary majority—a guar- 
antee for honesty—a charge of souls—a 
lady’s complexion—the victory in a horse- 
race—a testimonial to one’s virtues—a ped- 
igree from Agincourt—a diploma from a 
university—a presentation at court—a com- 
plete set of Punch—every thing that is, or 
that the world thinks valuable, may be had 
by money, judiciously applied, and why not 
a school ? 

Without a word of protest, and indeed in 
the highest good humor, Mr. Punch would 
accompany the intending buyer to see what 
the intending seller of the scholastic article 
exhibited, in the early stage of the negotia- 
tion. 

Sharp-visaged old maid, with a little 
money in the three per cents, and having 
nothing to do, and desiring better interest 
than the government’s, has read the adver- 
tisement, and does not see why, if she can 
made a good bargain, the thing should not 
suit her. So calls on advertiser, who was 
almost as sharp-visaged as herself, but has 
been a little softened by an offer of marriage 
from the grocer, who wishes her to retire 
from educational life—so she sells the chil- 
dren. 

“Come in, if you please, m’m, and you 
can see the children at their lessons. Sit 


down here, m’m, and count them, if you! 


like, for I am above all underhandedness, 
and would only do the thing that is just 
and right. That young person? That is 
my niece. She does the teaching, and be- 
ing an orphan I allow her that privilege of 
improving herself, likewise her meals, and 


I superintend and correct, and I should ree- 


ommend you the same course, m’m. Boy 
at the top of the class? Quite right, m’m, 
and he is as stupid as-he looks, but his father 
is the tax-collector—you understand—we 
have to attend to these little matters. Next 
boy? Little Lorner, yes—if you want an 
example at any time for punishment, he is 
safe enough—his step-father sends him here 
—and you can use him for errands. Next? 
Well, he is rather dirty, but his father ex- 
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changes coals against tuition, and it does 
not do to be too particular. The next—I 
would scorn to conceal any thing from you, 
m’m, and I am not sure that he is safe pay, 
his mother goes out teaching singing, and 
owes me a half-quarter, but he is a smart- 
looking child, and good to cail up when a 
parent comes with a new pupil. The next” 
is going away, and a good thing, for he is 
a dreadfully troublesome and vulgar brat, 
and his parents stipulated that he was never 
to be punished; but I shall do what is right 
by you, and give him a prize, because he 
has two brothers whom I think may be had. 
The next is a valuable boy, he is half an 
idiot, and is only sent to be out of the way 
—we never teach him any thing, and, as 
you see, he is sucking hardbake in class— 
it is a good example to the others, and 
teaches them self-denial—you may have him 
for the next ten years, if you like. The 
next is a nice little fellow, his father is an 
undertaker, and one of the pleasantest men 
in the neighborhood. I trust you may never 
know what it is to have a loss, m’m, but if 
you should, little Earthworm’s father will do 
you justice, his schooling is finishing off a 
bill for the burying my poor great aunt; but 
that you will have nothing to do with. The 
next is a nephew of my own; and if we agree, 
m’m, I dare say we can make his continuance 
mutually agreeable, as he will require educa- 
| tion, and you will be in need of groceries. 
| The next I would advise you to be attentive 
|to, though he is not a nice child to look at 
|—his name is-Snuffton, and his friends keep 
| the Silver Dragon, and have a good deal to 





, say in the way of recommendation. He and 
| that little Lorner had a fight the other day, 
and Snuffton’s mother was much pleased at 
my sending home Lorner with a note desir- 
ing his step-father to cane him. Well, m’m, 
now if you will walk into the parlor, I shall 
be happy to show you my account-book, for 
I desire nothing but what is fair and above 
board. Teach myself? Well, no, m’m. 
The fact is Iam not much fit for teaching, 
but a few friends thought I could bei 
myself by opening a school, and Maria there 
does the work, and so under Providence I 
have prospered, m’m. ‘This way, m’m, if 
you please.” n 
And once more, why not? Anybody can 
teach, but that’s not the question. In a free 
country, anybody has a right to sell what 
anybody has money to buy.—Punch. 
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PUNCH’S “ MOTHER’S CATECHISM.” 


Designed for the instruction of the rising genera- 
tion, and corrected up to the latest authorities. 


Q. My child, come here, and listen to me. 

A. I come, dear mamma, but I do not rec- 
ognize the propriety of you calling me your 
child. I bélong to the state, to which you 
are responsible for my education. 

Q. I admit that, my dear, and therefore I 
propose to question you upon some of the 
branches of knowledge. What is history ? 

A. A mass of dubious traditions colored by 
individual prejudices. 

Q. What, then, is the use of studying it? 

A. That we may be able to contradict, by 
the aid of one writer, any statement sought to 
be forced upon us by another. 

Q. Give me some instances of this contra- 
dictory process. 

A. With pleasure, dearest mamma. 

Q. Have you, then, more than one mamma ? 
“ Dearest ” implies comparison. 

A. I admit the inaccuracy, for which af- 
fection must be my apology. 

Q. Asuflicing one. We will now proceed 
with our lesson. Why was William the 
Socond called Rufus ? 

A. Not, as ignorantly believed, from the 
color of his hair, which is known to have been 
black, nor because in his reign’a roof was put 
on Westminister Hall. 

Q. How was he killed ? 

A. Not by Walter Tyrell, who was never 
near the part of the forest where the king 
fell. 

Q. Has not the story of Richard tearing 
out the lion’s heart long been exploded ? 

A. Yes, but improperly. Popular tradi- 
tion was partially accurate, but the animal 
was a tiger, which had escaped from a travel- 
ling collection, and had devoured a favorite 
white deer belonging to Queen Berengaria. 

Q. Did John murder his nephew Arthur? 

A, No, they were most affectionately at- 
tached, and the king had sent Arthur a bas- 
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ket of nectarines on the day he died, proba- 
bly from a fall out of the window. 

Q. Is the celebrated scene of John signing 
the Great Charta fictitious ? 

A. Entirely. The copies were sent to his 
hotel in a tin box, and he affixed the signa- 
tures while being shaved by his valet. Marks 
of lather are still found on two of them. 

Q. Was the youth of Henry the Fifth as 
gay as has been described ? 

A. On the contrary, he was remarkably 
holy and austere, and his nightly visits to 
the hospitals to relieve the sick have been 
perverted into the revellings described in 
the volume assigned to Shakspeare. 

Q. You say “ assigned ”—why ? 

A. Because the whole of the plays and 
poems so long believed to have been Shak- 
speare’s were written by Lord Southampton 
with the aid of Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
they used as a nom de plume the name of an 
obscure actor. 

Q. Did Queen Elizabeth order the execu- 
tion of the Queen of Scots ? 

A. Mary was never executed at all—Eliz- 
abeth’s love for her cousin forbade it—a show 
was made to deceive the public and discour- 
age the disaffected—and Mary, under the 
name of Isabel Fontanges lived for many 
years afterwards, and died at Rouen. 


Q. Had James the First an antipathy to 
the sight of a sword? 

A. No, it isa slander. He was a good 
swordsman, and wounded the Chevalier St. 
George in a duel, in which the king as incog. 

Q. What was the meaning of Charles the 
First’s celebrated “ Remember ? ” 

A. He used no such word. He said 
“December,” thereby predicting the month 
in which Cromwell, like himself, should ap- 
pear at the place of execution. 

Q. Good child. Will you like to go and 
and play P 

A. I thank you, dear mamma, for the ex- 
pression of your approbation, but I would, 
with your sanction, perfer to devote an hour 
to the study of Mr. Buckle on the History 
of Civilization. 





Tue new Sultan has just appointed two Chris- 
tians to posts of high honor. One replaces the 
Christian governor of the Lebanon as Director 
of the Imperial Telegraphs. ‘The other is ap- 

ointed to one of the highest posts in the foreign 
ureau. 


Tue French public are now quite enthusiastic 
over a new Yankee idea—the noiseless sewing 
machine—which has been introduced to them 
by an enterprising American house just estab- 


| lished in the Faubourg Montmartre. 





FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 
“Hic TRANSIBAT C&SAR.” 


On the hill of Hohenstauffen, near Stuttgart, 
underneath the deserted site of the castle, which 
was the cradle of the Suabian dynasty, stands 
the small parish church of the village. In the 
north side of the church is a low Norman arch, 
now walled up, and on the plaster is painted a 
rude figure of the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa, holding his sceptre in one hand and his 
sword in the other ; his golden hair and red beard 
flowing from beneath his helmet. A faded, and 
in parts almost illegible inscription, is seen round 
the picture as follows :— 


Der grossmuthig Kaiser wohl bekannt 
Friedrich Barbarossa genannt : 

Das demuth edel Deutsches blut 

Ubt ganz und gar kein Ubermuth; 

Auf diesen Berg hat Hof gehalten, 

Wie vor und nach ihm die Alten, 

Zu fuss in diese Kirch’ ist gangen 

Ohn’ alle Pracht, ohne Stolz und Prangen. 
Durch diese Thur wie ich bericht 

Ist wahrlich wahr, und kein Gedicht. 


REGIERT VON A.D. 1152—1190. 
Terror Malorum, Amor Bonorum.* 
HIC TRANSIBAT CESAR. 


The following lines were suggested to the 
writer by the sight of this church, after having 
at remote intervals visited the scene of Freder- 
ick’s triumphal return to Cologne from his Ital- 
ian campaign, his grave amongst the ruins of 
Tyre, where his body was brought from the Caly- 
cadnus, and the cliffs of the Untersberg, near 
Salzburg, where, according to the legend, he is 
sleeping until he returns to complete the regen- 
eration of Germany : 


“ This is the way the Cesar came,” 
With golden hair and beard of flame ; 
So, on Hohenstauffen’s hill 
Lingers his memorial still ; 

So the time-worn letters say 
Round about the arched way ; 
So upon the pictured wall 
Faded hues his form recall. 


THE GATE OF HUMILITY. 


“ This is the way that Frederick came,— 
Mighty sovereign, world-wide name ; 


* “A terror to evil-doers, and a praise to well- 
doers in this world, probably beyond what was 
ever seen since. Encamped on the Plain of Ron- 
caglia, his shield was hung out on a high mast 
over his tent, and it meant in those old days— 
‘Ho! every one that has suffered wrong, here is 
a Kaiser come to judge you, as he shall answer it 
to his Master.’”’—(Carlyle, notice of Frederick 
aca, in History of Frederick II., vol. i. p. 





Gentle, noble German blood, 

Far above all haughty mood ; 

On this mount his Court he held, 
Like the glorious chiefs of eld ; 

But, whene’er the path he trod 

To this humble house of God, 

All on foot, he laid aside 

Steed and state, and pomp and pride; 
Through this lowly archéd way 
Cesar passed to praise and pray.” 


THE GATE OF JUSTICE. 


“This is the way the Cesar passed ;” 
Before his tent on giant mast, 
In bristling camp or peaceful field, 
Hung aloft his glitt’ring shield ; 
Terror to all lawless might, 
Shelter of all friendless right. 
‘Ho! whoe’er has suffered wrong 
From the haughty and the strong, 
Hither come and seek your own, 
As before the eternal throne ; 
Cesar is your staff and stay, 
At your call he comes this way.” 


THE GATE OF GLORY. 


“This is the way the Cesar passed,” 
With burst of drum and trumpet-blast ; 
With clash of arms and joyous song 
The mighty conqueror passed along, 
Glowing with victorious toil, 

Laden with Lombardic spoil, 
Onwards up the exulting Rhine 
To Cologne’s expectant shrine ; 
All the grateful German race 

Sees itself in Frederick’s face, 
Claims with pride the glorious day 
When the Cesar passed that way. 


THE GATE OF DEATH. 


“ This is the way the Cesar passed :” 
A sad procession, dark and vast, 
Moved along the Syrian shore, 

And their lifeless emperor bore 

To the proud cathedral pile 

That stood on Tyre’s historic isle ; 
There, where now the ocean-wave 
Binds its weeds around his grave, 

In that far land great Frederick lay— 
And so the Cesar passed away. 


THE GATE OF HOPE. 


“This is the way the Cesar passed :” 
So tell the legends thick and fast, 
How underneath the Salzburg steeps 
He is not dead, but only sleeps ; 

How, deep within the marble cave, 

He slumbers in his living grave, 

Till round about the seat of stone 

His red beard three times thrice has grown ;— 
But when the waking hour shall come 

In the great day of German doom, 

When the dry tree on Salzburg plain 

Shall bloom and bear its fruit again, — 
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When the long toil of German thought 
Its destined resting-place has wrought— 
When Germany with all her might 
From Rhine to Danube shall unite ; 
Then, in the mountain’s shaggy side, 
The brazen gates shall open wide, 

And to that long-expected day 

Shall Cesar pass once more that way.” 


September 28, 1860. 


“FE PLURIBUS UNUM.” 
I. 


Tue harp of the minstrel with melody rings, 
When the muses have taught him to touch and 
to tune it ; 
But though it may have a full octave of strings, 
To both maker and minstrel the harp is a unit. 
So the power that creates 
Our republic of states, 
Into harmony brings them at different dates ; 
And the thirteen or thirty, the Union once done, 
Are “ E Pluribus Unum” —of many made one. 


Il. 


The science that weighs in her balance the 
spheres, 
And has watched them since first the Chaldean 
began it, 
Now and then, as she counts them and measures 
their years, 
Brings into our system and names a new 
planet. 
Yet the old and new stars— 
Venus, Neptune, and Mars, 
As they drive round the sun their invisible 
cars, 
Whether faster or slower their races they run, 
Are “ £ Pluribus Unum”’—of many made one. 


III. 


Of that system of spheres, should but one fly the 
track, 
Or with others conspire for a general disper- 


sion, 
By the great central orb they would all be brought 
ack, 
And held, each in her place, by a wholesome 
coercion. 
Should one daughter of light 
Be indulged in her flight, 
They would all be engulfed by old Chaos 
and Night ; 
So must none of our sisters be suffered to run, 
For, “ E Pluribus-Unum”—we all go if one. 


IV. 


Let the demon of discord our melody mar, 
Or Treason’s red hand rend our Union asun- 


der, 
Break one string from our harp, or extinguish 
one star, 
The whole system’s ablaze with its lightning 
and thunder. 





THE ORGAN. = THE LIVING DEAD. 


Let the discord be hushed ! 
Let the traitors be crushed ! 
Though “ Legion” their name, all with vic- 
tory flushed ! 
For aye must our motto stand fronting the sun ; 
“E Pluribus Unum” —thouhh many, we're ONE. 


Rev. Joun PIerpont. 
— Transcript. 


THE ORGAN. 
THEN swelled the organ; up through choir and 


nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss at its own grandeur; wave on wave 
In flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave; 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 
And sank and rose again to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away. 


Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 
As the huge base kept gathering heavily, 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 
And with its hoarse growl shakes the low- 
hung sky, 
It grew up like a darkness everywhere 
Filling the vast cathedral ; suddenly 
From the dense mass a boy’s treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun 
aslant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple 
mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant, 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 
Their vari-colored tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while far below 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro. 


James Russect Lowe tu. 


THE LIVING DEAD. 


WE are surrounded by the living dead, 
Men whose whole lives seem purposeless and 


vain. 
They’re bubbles in the air, husks mid the grain, 
Mere walking flesh-piles, without heart or head. 
They’re dead as those on whose old graves we 
tread, 
Long years companioned with the flesh-fat worm. 
To show they’re men, they’ve nothing but the 
form ; 
They are not worth their daily meat and bread. 
The marvels of creation move them not; 
As well preach God unto a fleshless skull. 
Surrounded by the grand and beautiful, 
There’re cold as icy stone of mossy grot ; 
Their life’s a dream, a festering in the sun. 
Snatched from this working-earth, who’d miss 
them ? 
None! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





